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Dog Racing 
With a 
Difference 

'The small Northern Manitoba 
town of The Pas is the scene 
of an annual event that has 
become known to Canadians as 
“the toughest dog-race in the 
world.” It is a race between 
huskies drawing sleighs, and is 
the highlight of the Trappers’ 
Festival. 

Although the course is 145 
miles long, and over snow-covered 
barren lands and frozen rivers, 
only 200 feet separated the first 
and second teams in the race 
held last month. The winner, 
Laird Ouellette, with his team 
headed by Rex, the lead dog, 
covered the distance in 17 hours 
7 minutes to become Canadian 
Open Champion Dog Musher. 

Training for the main event of 
the festival starts many months 
before the race. One man writes 
to dietitians and veterinary 
specialists all over the world to 
find out the best food for his 
dogs; others concentrate on re¬ 
ducing the weight of sleighs and 
harness. ■ This year’s winner took 
his holidays in the winter to 
train his dogs. 

The Start 

The great day arrived for the 
start of the race for, which 12 
teams were entered this year. A 
red flag was dropped on the main 
street of The Pas, and the yelp¬ 
ing dogs, spurred by the shouts 
of their masters, were off on their 
145-mile marathon. 

At Cranberry Portage, the half- 
wav mark, the winning team 
of "seven dogs was 24 minutes 
behind another team, but plough¬ 
ing steadily through a snowstorm 
on’the return journey gradually 
overtook it. 

The “mushers,” or drivers, are 
not allowed to use whips except 
to prevent fighting among the 
dogs, and any injured or ex¬ 
hausted dog must be unhar¬ 
nessed and carried on the sleigh. 

The Trappers’ Festival has 
several other picturesque events, 
but the dog race is the major 
attraction; it reflects not only 
good sportsmanship, but the close 
relationship between man and 
dog upon which much of 
Canada’s development has 
depended. 


GLOBE-TROTTER 

T^ary Jennings —a 20-year-old 
* Yorkshire clerk in the 
Sowerby Bridge Food Office- 
spent her summer holidays last 
year with a Youth Group at 
Aachen in Germany, and the 
visit aroused in her a desire for 
foreign travel. 

So Mary resigned her post and 
has set out on a world tour that 
will last about five years, leaving 
home with only £17. The first 
part of her journey—by trawler 
from Grimsby to Reykjavik in 
Iceland—has been completed. 

After working there for a time, 
Mary expects to resume her 
travels, with Canada as the 
next stop, and then to travel on 
to Australia and New Zealand. 



Cavalier and Tinker 


Holiday Treasure 
Hunt 

gPENDiNG preciou’s holidays dig¬ 
ging does not at first sound 
at all funny, but exciting it may 
be if it is spadework which may 
unearth some interesting and 
valuable Anglo-Saxon relic. 

That is the sort of digging in 
■ which volunteers will be helping 
on the site of the Saxon town of 
Hamwih at Southampton, where 
excavations are to be started 
again on March 24 and are to 
go on for at least three weeks. 

Volunteer diggers, who need 
not have had any previous 
archaeological experience, are 
wanted. They should write to 
The Secretary, Southampton 
Excavation Committee, Caris- 
brooke Castle Museum, Isle of 
Wight. 

SUNBURNT RHINO 

A hide as thick as that of a 
rhinoceros is a common say¬ 
ing. Yet, tough as that is, even 
a rhino can get sunburnt. 

The other day one of these big 
fellows arrived in Australia from 
Africa with his hide suffering 
severely from the rays of the 
tropical sun. He was one of 
three destined for the famous 
Taronga Park Zoo at Sydney, 
which, with ten, has more rhinos 
than any other zoo in the world. 

The sunburn was promptly 
treated with penicillin ointment. 

Signed by Jack 
Frost 

H M Jack Frost, King of the 
Arctic, has decided that travellers 
shall pay homage to him when 
they enter his domain, as they 
do to Father Neptune when they 
cross the Equator. 

In future, tourists in Nonvay 
who cross the Arctic Circle will 
be given an Arctic Circle Certifi¬ 
cate to prove they have done so. 
The certificate will be signed by 
“King Frost” and witnessed by 
the person in charge of the con¬ 
veyance. 


WHO INSPIRED JOHN BUNYAN 

■The members of John Bunyan’s old church, the Bunyan Meeting, at Bedford, 
A are celebrating the 300 years of its life, for this religious community was 
founded in 1650 by John Gifford, the roistering Cavalier turned Puritan whose 
preaching set John Bunyan on his career of Evangelism. 

John Gifford, who gripped the soul of 
the simple tinker whose name was to be 
remembered when his own was almost 
forgotten, had been one of King Charles’s 
gallant blades, a major in the Royalist 
army. He was a Kentishman, and when 
the people of Kent rose in rebellion 
against Cromwell in 1648, Gifford was 
one of their leaders. 


THEY WERE 
ALL UPSET 


this time of year hippopotami 
are dangerous because they 
f have calves among them; Mrs 
<; H’.ppo objects to canoes appsoach- 
Cing Baby Hippo. Two canoes were 
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overturned 


recently 
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r mother hippos in the Zambesi; and ) 

< one over-curious white man thus 5 
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The Royalist rebels were defeated after 
fierce fighting in the streets of Maidstone, 
and Gifford was eventually condemned to 
be hanged. 

On the night before he was to be executed 
his sister came to visit him in prison, and 
eagerly she whispered to him that all the 
sentries were asleep, the doors were un¬ 
locked, he could slip out. 

Slip out he did and safely, pass the sen¬ 
tries, “there being, as it were, a deep sleep 
from the Lord upon them,” says an old 
record of the Bunyan church. 

Gilford ran into the fields 
nearby’and lay in the bottom of 
a ditch lor about three days, 
when the hue and cry after him 
died down. Then, helped by 
friends, he disguised himself and 
went to London, and from there 
to Bedfordshire, -where Royalists 
hid him in their big houses. 

He was a stranger to Bedford, 
so after a time he set himself up 
as a doctor in the town. 

He must have been a queer sort 
of doctor; for with all his 
bravery and loyalty to his king 
he was a hard-drinking, hard- 
swearing fellow, much given to 
gambling. He soon “got a name 
for himself ” in the town and 
respectable people shunned him, 
especially the Puritans, whom lie 
always treated with great con¬ 
tempt. 

Reformed Gambler 

One night he lost £15 at 
gambling, and he was in a great 
rage and “thought many des¬ 
perate thoughts against God ” 
says the old record. Then he 
happened to look moodily into a 
religious book, and something he 
read there struck his imagination 
and filled him with remorse. He 
became converted and sought the 
company of the Puritans. 

At first they avoided him, but 
he asked them to let him preach 
before them privately, and they 
were deeply impressed by his 
earnestness. 

Those were the days when 
Cromwell allowed congregations 
to choose their own ministers, 
and in' 1653, after he had been 
preaching for three years, Gifford 
was chosen to be the minister of 
the parish church of St John the 
Baptist at Bedford. 

To this church, from nearby 
Elstow, came a humble tinker 
who listened with wrapt atten¬ 
tion to John Gifford's testimony. 
Parson Gifford was Bunyan’s 
Continue! on page 2 


BEDFORD REMEMBERS THE MAN 
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Back to 
Westminster 



A Turning-Point For 
South-East Asia 

C 1 vents have been moving very rapidly in the Far East in 
-‘- J recent months. There is increasing anxiety among the 
democratic nations that waves of Communism sweeping down 
from the north may engulf the peoples of South-East Asia. 

At their recent conference in 


Colombo the Foreign Ministers of 
the British Commonwealth re¬ 
viewed the political as well as 
the economic position in the Far 
East. America, too, is deeply 
concerned. 

Early in December Dr Philip 
C. Jessup, President Truman’s 
Ambassador-at-large, left Wash¬ 
ington to find out on behalf of 
the United States Government, 
exactly what is happening in the 
vast and populous area generally 
described as South-East Asia. 
His tour has included New Delhi, 
and Karachi, and even Kabul— 
the last of the fourteen Asiatic 
capitals he visited. 

There can be little doubt that 
Dr Jessup’s talks with Asia’s lead¬ 
ing statesmen and, at Bangkok, 
with all American Ambassadors 
in the Far East, will lead to a 
complete change in the United 
States policy in that part of the 
world. 

American Policy 

Many people are asking what 
has caused so much worry and 
dissatisfaction among those who 
shape American foreign policy. 
The answer is the failure of 
American policy in China. For 
many years past America was 
cominitted to' helping General 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Govern¬ 
ment. All this help has been 
in vain, for the civil war in 
China has practically ended 
with (he victory of the Com¬ 
munists.' 

But the gravity of the loss of 
China lies not only in the fact 
that another 400 million people 
have been put beyond the Iron 
Curtain; even more important 
is the fact that China can now’ 
exert enormous pressure on her 
non-Communist neighbours and 


attempt to bring them into the 
Communist camp. 

What the Americans are now 
trying to And out is how to 
prevent the whole of South-East 
Asia from falling under Russo- 
Chinese influence. This task has 
become the more urgent because 
the recent talks in Moscow be¬ 
tween Mr Stalin and Mao Tse- 
tung, the Communist leader of 
China, may have led to an 
agreement on joint action. 

Russian Pressure 

The reshaping of American 
policy is of utmost importance 
to the Western world. No fewer 
than 150 million people live in 
South-East Asia, and the collapse 
of that part of the world under 
the pressure of Russia and her 
allies would have tremendous 
effects everywhere. 

South-East Asia is not only a 
source of vast quantities of raw 
materials which help to feed, 
clothe, and otherwise benefit 
mankind, ijut it is also a part 
of the world in which Britain 
and her Commonwealth have 
great strategic interests. At the 
southern end of that key area 
lie the great Dominions of Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand; and the 
new Dominions, India. Pakistan, 
and Ceylon, form important links 
on the route to the Pacific. Were 
Communist influence strength¬ 
ened in that part of the world, 
the pressure on British com¬ 
munications would become very 
great indeed. 

There is a growing realisation 
in the USA and Britain that 
only the united efforts of Western 
and Eastern civilisation can pro-, 
vent another setback to the de¬ 
velopment of free and democratic 
nations in South-East Asia. 



“ffHE King’s Government must 
be carried on,” says Mr 
Attlee, the Labour Prime 
Minister. But (writes the C N 
Parliamentary Correspondent) 
the General Election result 
makes it hard to say for how 
long—in its present form. 

A Government rules by its 
strength in the Commons, not by 
the votes cast in the country 
(which favoured the anti-Govern- 
ment forces). That strength is 
based on how many seats the 
ruling party gets over all the 
seats of the main -Opposition 
party and anti-Government 
groups of individuals added up. 

In the last Commons of 040 
M Ps the Government could pass 
any measure because of its over¬ 
all majority of at least 140. This 
is now reduced to a handful be¬ 
tween the Labour (Socialist) 
supporters and the Conservative 
(Tory) opponents in the new 
House of 025 members. 

Opposition Strength 

Mr Attlee, as head of the 
slightly stronger party, was en¬ 
titled to form ■ a Government. 
But what happens now? The 
Opposition can “call the tune.” 
This means that no radically 
disputed issue—a new national¬ 
isation Bill, for instance—can 
safely be brought forward by 
the Government. 

You might say “But they 
have a majority.” Yes; but from 
his depleted ranks the Premier 
had to create his Government. 
Some 60 M Ps must hie away 
to desk duties in Whitehall. 

By the nature of these heavy 
duties—sometimes outside the 
country—these M Ps cannot. 
always be in the Chamber to 
vote for this or that. The Oppo¬ 
sition has .no responsibility to 
govern and can, subject to 
human ills, be there in force all 
the time. 

‘•‘Doesn’t this make government 
impossible?” Difficult—not im¬ 
possible. It is to the interests 
of the Opposition as much as of 
the Government ' to keep the 
nation’s affairs running smoothly. 

The Budget 

The national finances, for 
example, must be examined. 
There must be a Budget next 
month. On this and other 
necessary measures the Opposi¬ 
tion can for a time decide “to 
view with alarm and deplore ”— 
and abstain from voting. 

But the mood of the country 
is always taken into account by 
Parliamentary opponents. De¬ 
feat on one big issue, or on a 
series of smaller ones, could 
force the Government to “go to 
the . country ”■ again in a few 
months.; t -. , ■■ 


BACK FROM THE 
WILDS 

goME months ago the C N told 
how 78-year-old Miss Lucy 
Evelyn Cheesman, a former 
Curator of Insects at London 
Zoo, had gone to the Southern 
Pacific, in search of specimens of 
wild life, especially insects, for 
the British Museum. 

News now comes from Aus¬ 
tralia that Miss Cheesman has 
returned to civilisation after a 
successful expedition in the 
Loyalty Islands, French posses¬ 
sions which lie to the north-east 
of New Caledonia. 

This remarkable lady has col¬ 
lected and sent to England 
thousands of insects, hundreds of 
plants, and other specimens of 
wild life. 

With the assistance of natives 
Miss Cheesman set up a camp on 
a plateau 2000 feet high. This 
meant four hours of stiff climbing 
from her headquarters on the 
coast. The natives built a hut at 
the camp, but it blew away on 
the first night. Nothing daunted. 
Miss Cheesman had it rebuilt 
with wooden logs, and thatched 
with ferns and palms, and that 
withstood all the bufferings of 
Nature. 

During the expedition Miss 
Cheesmar? endured privations 
which would hayq-tested many 
folk who are much .younger. 


Smallest Church 

to be the world’s 
smallest church, St Andrew’s, 
Magnetic Island, off the Queens¬ 
land coast, measures only twelve 
feet by ten. It is provided with 
a pedal organ and has seating 
accommodation for its small con¬ 
gregation. The minister travels 
by motor launch from Townsville 
on the Australian mainland to 
conduct the service every Sunday. 

Cavalier and 
Tinker 

Continue! irom page 1, 
guide and helper for two years, 
and then he died. 

The disciple marched on, to 
suffer in gaol, and to give the 
world Pilgrim’s Progress. 

In' 1660 Charles the Second 
came back, and Bedford Con- 
gregationalists were turned out of 
the church, but they met secretly 
in various places until 1672, when 
Nonconformists were.allowed to 
have public places of worship. 
The Bedford Congregationalisms 
acquired a barn in Mill Lane and 
here John Bunyan, released from 
prison, became their minister. 
The present Bunyan Meeting 
House was built on the site of 
this barn a hundred years ago 
and its centenary has, just been 
celebrated. , .. ' 
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News From Everywhere 


No 1 FILM ACTOR 

Charlie Chaplin has been voted 
the greatest film actor of the half- 
century in an American poll, with 
Ronald Colman and Sir Laurence 
Olivier tying for second place. 

Scout James Crang, 15, of the 
19tli Shrewsbury (Condover Hall 
School ) Group, has been awarded 
the Cornwell Certificate for his 
fortitude. ’ A cripple since his 
birth, he is always cheerful. 

A British Council theatrical 
company touring French Univer¬ 
sities is producing Shakes¬ 
peare's plays on bare platforms 
without scenery or stage light¬ 
ing, as in the Elizabethan 
theatre. 


The Bishop of Portsmouth (the 
Right Revd W. L. S. Fleming) 
has been appointed new Chair¬ 
man of the Church of England 
Youth Council. 

Rutland, England's smallest 
county, which has never before 
had a coat-of-arms, has now 
adopted one bearing the motto 
“Multum in parvo’’ (.Much in 
little). 

An increase in man-eating 
tigers and herds of wild ele¬ 
phants has been causing alarm 
in Orissa, India, and huntsmen 
and armed police have been 
organised to deal with them. In 
one district 50 people have been 
killed by tigers in two months. 


Temple- Bar is to be brought 
back to London if the London 
Society's plan to raise £10,000 by 
public subscription is realised. 
The last surviving gate into the 
City, it was removed from Fleet 
Street in 1879 and later set up 
at Theobald’s Park in Hertford¬ 
shire. 

Mona Lisa II 

A painting which once belonged 
to Marie Antoinette, and was 
taken to America 150 years ago, 
has been identified as another 
Leonardo da Vinci portrait of 
Mona Lisa. 

The oldest inhabitants tvill be 
asked to give evidence to county 
councils, ivliich are making a 
survey of all the footpaths, rights- 
of-way, and bridle-paths in Eng¬ 
land and Wales. 



At the Army School of Physical 
Training, Aldershot, these mem¬ 
bers of the Women’s Royal Army 
Corps are undergoing a course to 
qualify as PT instructors. 


A retired New Zealand farmer, 
Mr William Holmes, has left 
£7200 to Britain. 


Patrol Leader Peter Goldswain, 
14, of the 1st Lulworth Sea Scout 
Group, Dorset, has been awarded 
the Gilt Cross for saving a boy 
frorn drowning in a water tank 
at Lulworth Camp. 

After the Ball Was Over 

In a recent table tennis cham¬ 
pionship tournament it was 
estimated that the ball travelled 
182 miles, 358 players hitting it 
303,715 times. 

French projects for irrigating 
the South Sahara desert, includ¬ 
ing a scheme to divert part of 
the waters of the Middle Niger, 
are being speeded up with the 
help of Marshal Aid equipment. 

A list of 300 hotels, boarding¬ 
houses, and camps where dogs 
are welcome with their owners 
on holiday can be obtained from 
Canine Defence by sending a 
self-addressed envelope with a 
penny stiimp to Leaflet 515, 
8 Clifford Street, London W 1. 

The English Folk Dance and 
Song Society is appealing for 
£14,000 to help restore Cecil 
Sharp House in Regent’s Park 
Road, London.'in time for the 
Festival of Britain. Cecil Sharp 
was the society’s founder. 

RAINBOW BIRD 

There is a budgerigar in Syd¬ 
ney with freak colourings, said 
to have only a “million to one 
chance of recurring.” One side 
of the bird is blue with a touch 
of white, the other green with a 
dash of yellow. 

The 12,370-acre Rowardennan 
estate in Scotland, which includes 
Ben Lomond and 13 miles of the 
banks of Loch Lomond, is being 
purchased for the nation. 

Farms in England and Wales 
sold 132,000,000 gallons of milk 
in January—16,000,000 more than 
the record figure of January; 1949, 
and 3.000,000 more than in 
January 1939. 


Britten’s highly successful Chil¬ 
dren’s Opera will be given for 
the first time in North America, 
at St Louis on March 18. • The 
occasion is the Music Educator's 
National Conference, which is 
attended by teachers from all 
parts of the U S. 

PAT ON THE BACK 

The United Nations Trustee¬ 
ship Council has congratulated 
Britain “on steady progress made 
in all fields of the administration 
of Tanganyika.” 

In Australia there were re¬ 
cently 101,000 vacant jobs regis¬ 
tered with the Federal Employ¬ 
ment Service. At the end of 
December there were only 974 
people , receiving , unemployment 
benefits. . 


Australia’s sheep population, 
cut by drought losses from 
125,000,000 in 1941 to 95,000,000 
in 1946, has now risen again to 
115,000,000. 

In a fire at a disused chemical 
works at Lincoln, two men ran 
through burning tar to move 
oxygen cylinders. 

Mrs Angus Linklater, of the 
Island of Bressay, has just cele- 
grated her 104th birthday. She 
has never been out of Shetland, 
and so has never been in h 
theatre or cinema, and has never 
seen a train or tram. 

Donald Wells, 15, of Hull, has 
received a watch from the Lord 
Mayor of Hull as a reward for 
his bravery and resource in saving 
a baby., from,. a.. blazin g pram. 

-•• i 
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GAELIC LONDON 

'J'he first Mod in London since 
1939 is being organised by 
the Gaelic Society of London and 
will take place in June. This 
society, which was established in 
1777, is believed to be the oldest 
Scottish society in the world out¬ 
side Scotland. The Mod in 
Scotland is parallel to the 
Eisteddfod in Wales. 

There is a substantial Gaelic¬ 
speaking community in London 
and most competitors will be 
from among these. Furthermore, 
not all who compete will neces¬ 
sarily be Gaels. Gaelic iS being 
taught to some forty students at 
the City Literary Institute, 
Stukeley Street, W C 2. Some 
people are expected to enter from 
Scotland, where schoolchildren 
are to be given a special invita¬ 
tion to compete in both the art 
and essay competitions, especially 
from the Gaelic-speaking areas— 
Sutherland, Ross and Cromarty, 
Inverness-shire, Argyll, Glasgow. 


AIR SCHOLARSHIPS 

TPlying scholarships for boys of 
' the Air Training Corps are an¬ 
nounced by the Air Ministry. 
Under the scheme selected cadets 
will be trained at civil flying 
clubs to the standard required 
for the private pilot's licence. 
About 250 A T C cadets will be 
trained each year at a cost of up 
to £30,000. and it is hoped that 
the scheme will benefit "both the 
R A F and civil flying clubs. 


STAMP NEWS 

A fine new pictorial set of 
stamps is planned by Italy. 
The stamps will feature many of 
the old-world industries on a 
background of a typical or 
famous scene in Italy. 

'I 1 he Government of Fiji are to 
issue two stamps which will 
carry a surcharge to gain funds 
for the Fiji War Memorial Anti- 
Tuberculosis Campaign. 

rj’o commemorate this year’s 
centenary of the first 
Austrian postage stamp a book 
of the philatelic history of 
Austria has been prepared and 
will be placed on sale shortly. 

new twopenny stamp of the 
Cook Islands bears a map of 
Rarotonga, the head of John 
Williams, the missionary, and a 
picture of the famous ship The 
Messenger of Peace. 

IArincess Elizabeth and Prince- 
Charles will appear on a 
New Zealand stamp this year. 


Pulling Together 

The Oxford Eight training on the 
flooded Thames at Radley for next 
month’s Boat Race. 


AN ECHO OF 
TRAFALGAR 

r jhfE appearance of official ; cor¬ 
respondence of the Vic¬ 
tory at a recent sale of books 
in London created much interest. 
The letters were written between 
August 1803 and September 1805 
by John Scott, Lord Nelson’s 
secretary, and the existence of 
the book containing them seems 
to have been unknown outside 
the family. 

John Scott (who must not be 
confused with Alexander John 
Scott, the Victory’s chaplain) 
headed his letters “Victory at 
Sea,” and wrote in a copperplate 
hand. Most of them are official, 
but in addition to giving details 
of Fleet movements and changes 
of staff, Scott sometimes adds his 
own personal comments on Napo¬ 
leon's ambitions, or the Navy's 
need of repairs. 

Nelson regarded John Scott 
as a “treasure,” and in his will 
appointed him custodian of his 
papers. Alas for the admiral’s 
wishes. Scott was one of the first 
men to be killed at Trafalgar. 


AFTER THE FISH 
AND CHIPS 

"THE new burgh foreman o) 
* Pitteniveem, Fife, is to re¬ 
ceive an extra half-a-crown a 
week for rising early on Sunday 
morning to sweep away Saturday 
night’s fish-and-chip paper so 
that the High Street will be tidy 
for Sunday morning church¬ 
goers. This service had been 
performed by the previous fore¬ 
man for 35 years for one shilling 
a iveek, a payment now con¬ 
sidered inadequate. 


BABY’S FRIEND 

Over seventy years ago a young 
woman who loved babies, and 
wanted to learn how to look after 
them, entered for that purpose 
the Church of England Convent 
of St Wilfred at Exeter. 

She was then Miss Frances 
Brooking, aged .72, and she lived 
to receive birthday greetings 
from the babies she had nursed 
after they themselves had grown 
to be elderly women. For Sister 
Frances Brooking, who died 
recently, reached the age of 102. 


TABLE TENNIS 
TITLES 

r {'’HK English table tennis cham¬ 
pionships ars being played 
at Wembley this week-end, and 
players from many countries will 
be competing. 

Last year’s matches ended in 
almost complete triumph for 
America, England’s only success 
being in the men’s doubles, won 
by Richard Bergmann and Victor 
Barna. 

This year, however, we may do 
better, for our new world title- 
holder, Richard Bergmann, is in 
fine form, and we also have the 
great Johnny Leach, and Aubrey 
Simons, the Bristol player. 

America’s contingent this year 
is led by Mrs Reba Monness, a 
remarkable all-round sports¬ 
woman who has won trophies at 
table tennis, lawn tennis, golf, 
ice hockey, and squash rackets. 


NEW WAYS FOR 
RAILWAYS 

mechanical railway track¬ 
layer that works by com¬ 
pressed air has proved so success¬ 
ful in its trials that the Railway- 
Executive are having three more 
like it constructed immediately. 

The track-layer consists of a 
wagon equipped with cantilever 
lifting arms which can be swung 
over the adjoining track. These 
arms can lift out bodily a com¬ 
plete section of rails 60 feet long, 
put it on one side, and replace it 
with a prefabricated section of 
new track. 

The track-layer can also work 
in tunnels which are too narrow 
for the use of cranes. 


BAPTISED AT 97 

Probably the oldest person ever 
to be baptised is Miss 
Emma Cross, aged 97, who was 
recently baptised in Hill House 
Hospital, Wymondham, Norfolk. 

After she was born at Wymond¬ 
ham her parents, who had a 
family of 12, forgot to have her 
baptised. Not long ago Miss 
Cross, a devout Churchvvoman, 
began to- worry about whether 
she had been baptised or not. 
Her niece searched the parish 
records and could find no record 
of a baby named Emma Cross. 

The old lady was made happy, 
however, when the hospital chap¬ 
lain came to her bedside and 
baptised her in the name of 
Emma. The hospital matron was 
one of her aodnarents. 
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Travels With a Donkey 


RECENTLY-DISCOVERED dagUer- 
reotype portrait of Robert 
Louis Stevenson as a boy of 
eleven, seated on a donkey, has 
been presented to the Stevenson 
Museum at Edinburgh. 

The portrait, said to be an 
excellent likeness of the young 
Stevenson, shows him sitting 
boldly upright on his donkey, 
quite unconscious, of the fact that 
in years to come‘such an animal 
wili be immortalised by his 
famous book Travels With a 
Donkey in the Cevennes. 

If, however, Stevenson was 
acquainted with donkeys at so 
early an age, why did he have 
such trouble .with the recalci¬ 


trant Modestine while travelling 
through the foothills of the 
Cevennes? Perhaps, of course, 
French donkeys only understood 
the French language. We know 
that the magic word, “Proot.” 
which Stevenson learned from a 
French peasant, hacf quite a 
marked effect in hastening 
Modestine’s tardy progress, at 
least for a short time. 

The photograph, taken In the 
infancy of the art, is probably 
one of the finest surviving 
examples of an early daguerreo¬ 
type. The word daguerreotype 
comes from the name of the 
French inventor, Louis Daguerre, 
who perfected the process in 1839. 


IT COOLS WHILE 
IT PLAYS 

\ fountain playing in the fore¬ 
court, with a lawn around it, 
greets visitors now at the 
entrance to Cinderhall Colliery, 
near Nottingham. It is a new 
move for brighter colliery 
entrances, but the fountain is not 
only ornamental—it cools the 
winding-gear control. 


OUT OF DARKNESS 

"yyOLVERHAMPTON’S motto, Post 

tenebras lux (Out of dark¬ 
ness cometh light), is well illus¬ 
trated by the history of the Royal 
Wolverhampton School, which 
celebrates its centenary this year. 

In 1850, during a terrible 
cholera epidemic which raged 
throughout the Midlands, a 
Wolverhampton merchant named 
John Lee opened a temporary 
home in the town to care for 19 
orphaned children. 

From that small beginning in 
a dark year has grown the Royal 
School, now housed in handsome 
buildings with spacious playing- 
fields on the outskirts of the 
town. Still supported by volun¬ 
tary contributions, it has cared 
for nearly 5000 orphaned children 
since . its foundation. 


HARD ON THE 
FEET 

gcvERAL reasons for ill-fitting 
footwear are mentioned in a 
recent report made by the re¬ 
search team of the British Boot, 
Shoe, and Allied Trades Associa¬ 
tion. 

They include buying shoes in 
the absence of children, or from 
market stalls or where there are 
no facilities for fitting properly; 
passing-on shoes in a family; 
keeping shoes for “best” wear; 
vanity about the size of the foot 
in the case of older girls; lack 
of stock and shopping during the 
rush-hours. - 


MEETING THE 
PRESIDENT 

Qn Wednesday March 8 boys 
and girls from English 
schools are meeting the' French 
President, M. Auriol, at a recep¬ 
tion held at the Royal Academy 
of Arts, Piccadilly, London. ’ 

On Thursday M. and Madame 
Auriol will be the guests of the 
King and Queen at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, for 
a gala performance of ballet by 
the Sadler’s Wells Company. 



Bridge-Builders at Loggerheads 

At a camp at Loggerhhads, in Shropshire, organised by Liverpool 
Education Committee, boys of fourteen and over learn leadership 
and initiative. Here some of them are building a bridge. 
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ERIC GILLETT says that Morning Departure, is . . . 


THE HUT MAN on Getting to Know the Countryside . . . 


The Children's Newspaper, March II, 1950 


A Most Impressive Picture 


NAMING THE 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 




COUNTRY FOLK 

In the picture above Mr and Mrs lien 
step cut of the door cf their Bed¬ 
fordshire home, The Den, and seem 
to be wondering whether it is a suitable 
day to take a stroll round their estate 
at Vdhipsnade. 

TOWN DWELLERS 

Gn the right are Mr and Mrs Slender 
Loris, late of Ceylon, who now live 
at Regent’s Park, London, and appear 
to fnd nothing better to do than 
whisper idle gossip about the 
neighbours. 


]L[orning Departure, a Jay 
Lewis production, directed by 
Roy Baker, is the best film about 
the British Navy since Noel 
Coward’s In Which We Serve, It 
tells the story of a submarine 
mishap, and it appears, as a cap¬ 
tion tells us, soon after the 
"grievous disas¬ 
ter ” to the Trucu¬ 
lent. I found this 
a most moving 
and convincing 
picture. 

Li eut-Cosi- 
mander Peter 
Armstrong (John 
Mills), the sub¬ 
marine Trojan's 
captain, takes his 
ship out to sea 
for exercise. They 
are not far out 
from the Dorset A scene 

coast when Tro¬ 
jan collides with a floating mine. 
The stern and bow compartments 
are flooded, and only twelve 
officers and men out of a crew of 
sixty-five survive. 

Very coolly and capably, officers 
and men tackle the immediate 
work that has to be done. There 
is only one who shows signs of 
cracking under the strain, Stoker 
Snipe (Richard Attenborough). 
He has signed on for submarines 
because his wife is very extrava¬ 
gant and he wants the extra half- 
a-crown a day given to men 
who serve in submarine crews. 
It has not occurred to him that 
this extra money is only given 
because cf the extra risks and 
responsibilities incurred by these 
crews in time of crisis. 

There are shipmates of Snipe 


who are perfectly capable of look¬ 
ing after themselves and him too. 
In time Snipe changes his mind 
and Iris attitude. He realises that 
he has a duty to do, and he does 
it supremely well. 

In the meantime rescue ships 
are hastening to the scene of the 


from Morning Departure 

disaster. Commander Armstrong 
has decided. the first four to 
escape. Then he discovers that 
only four more escape-suits are 
available, and the names of the 
men to use them are decided by 
drawing playing-cards. 

After that the tension in¬ 
creases. You see the salvage ship 
and divers at work. Then the 
sea rises. Lifting operations have 
to be abandoned. On board 
Trojan the first lieutenant (Nigel 
Patrick) dies. Once more the 
submarine rests on the bottom of 
the sea, and the three men left 
alive in her, the captain, Snipe, 
and A B Higgins (James Hayter) 
settle themselves to wait—for 
what? 

It is Sunday morning. Arm¬ 
strong begins to read a service. 


T o be able to name every bird 
and animal seen during a 
wayside or woodland walk 
will be one of the first-proofs that 
we are really getting to know the 
countryside. We have already 
learned how to approach them, 
and how to keep notes about 
them, so we are well prepared to 
begin the exciting task of identi¬ 
fying, or correctly naming, the 
different species we encounter. 

Right at the start we shall 
experience two difficulties. One 
is the great variety of wild 
creatures, especially birds, to be 
found in this fortunate little 
island of ours. The other is the 
similarity which exists between 
certain species; again, princi¬ 
pally, among the birds. How' 
should these difficulties be over¬ 
come? 

J et us first of all consider the 
animals. The number of 
different kinds or species in this 
country is comparatively small, 
which removes one cf our diffi¬ 
culties right away. Also, among 
the animals there are very few 
which look alike, so there is little 
likelihood of our confusing one 
with another. Indeed, the only 
pairs which might be confused 
are the Rabbit and Hare, the 
Stoat and Weasel, the Vole and 
Rat, and, apart from the 
mammals, the Prog and Toad. 

We have not room here to 


FILMS—con tinned 

Above, the sea is still raging. 
That is “The End.” 

This is a most impressive pic¬ 
ture. On seeing it I asked myself 
whether it would not have been 
possible for the three men to at¬ 
tempt to escape from the sub- 
maririe without apparatus. I 
believe this .has been done before. 
That is only a small point. 

The acting all through does 
just what is required of it. John 
Mills gives what is perhaps his 
best performance as Commander 
Armstrong. Richard Atten¬ 
borough is more convincing as 
Snipe reformed than as Snipe the 
rebel. A most ende'aring depic¬ 
tion of Higgins is offered by 
James Hayter. He has many 
chances and he takes them all. 
Among the others George Cole, 
Peter Hammond, Andrew Craw¬ 
ford, Bernard Lee are excellent. 

The British film industry can 
afford to be proud of this re¬ 
strained and always interesting 
picture. Morning Departure is 
one of the very best of the films 
dealing with the fighting services. 


mention . the" differences in 
appearance between each of 
these pairs, but the details will 
be found in any good book on 
British animal life, and once we 
have learned what they are we 
should have no difficulty in 
correctly naming all. the hedge¬ 
row, stream, and woodland 
animals we see. For by far the 
greater number of them are 
quite distinctive in appearance, 
each carrying its own private 
trade-mark as it were, like 
Hedgehog’s prickles. It is an 
excellent plan to consider all our 
animals in this way, noting down 
what we decide is the trade-mark 
in each case. 

Jr is when we set out to recog¬ 
nise and name the birds that 
we really begin to experience 
difficulty. Not only have we ever 
so many more 
different kinds 
of birds than 
animals, but 
among . them 
there are also 
very many ’ that 
look alike. How 
should we tackle 
the task of be¬ 
coming familiar 





Cuckoo 

with each 
and all 


them? 

The ideal 
way js to set 
out with a 
compan¬ 
ion who 
_ .. knows the 

R°bm birds _ v - h0 

can tell us what we want to 
know and draw our attention. 10 
the details by which he is able 
to name them. This series of 
talks, however, is designed to 
help those of us who must rely 
entirely on our own efforts. In 
such cases it will be necessary 
for us to have access to a good 
book about birds, with reliable 
coloured pictures of the different 
species and information , about 
their habits, songs, migration, 
and so forth.' Such books may 
be beyond the range of our 
pocket-money, but if our birth¬ 
day is still a long way off we 
can always borrow the necessary 
volume from the local library. 

It is worth repeating that a 
reliable book is essential, for we 
shall never be able to recognise 
the birds unless we know some¬ 
thing about them. Let. us 
assume, then, that we own or 
have borrowed such a book. 
What next? 

J^irst let us consider two birds 
which are very well known 
to everyone—the Robin and the 
Cuckoo. We know the Robin by 
its red breast, and we know the 
Cuckoo by its call. Here, then, 
are two ways by -which we may 
recognise birds—by their appear¬ 


ance, and by their call or song. 
And there is still another way. 
We know that the Skylark flies 
high into the sky as it sings, so 
we can identify some birds by 
their actions. On seeing a 
strange bird, therefore, we should 
ask ourselves, “Is there anything 
outstanding about this bird’s 
appearance or actions?” and if 
we only hear the bird, “Is there 
anything outstanding about its 
call?” Our replies to these 
questions should be carefully set 
down in our notebooks and the 
details com¬ 
pared with 
the in¬ 
forma t i o n 
given in our 
bird book 
when we 
r e t u r n 
home. 

Skylark 

J)ne thing we 
must avoid, 
and that is re¬ 
turning from our 
first walk be¬ 
wildered and dis¬ 
couraged by the 
great number of 
birds we have 
been unable to 
name. But we can easily avoid 
any disappointment by adopting 
a simple method. On our first 
walk let us decide that we are 
going to learn the names of, say, 
only those birds which look black- 
and-white. 

These birds may not actu¬ 
ally be black-and-white seen close 
at hand, but if they appear so 
at a distance that is all that 
matters. In this way we shall 
become familiar with such birds 
as the Magpie, the Pied Wagtail, 
the Dipper, the Oyster Catcher, 
the Pied Flycatcher, certain 
Gulls, and others. 

We can then organise an cut- 
ing. during which our special care 
will be the. birds, which show 
/ bright patches of colour in their 
plumage, and our list this time 
will be a much longer one, includ¬ 
ing the Chaffinch, Greenfinch, 
Great Tit, Blue Tit, Coal Tit, 
Yellowhammer, Kingfisher, Wood¬ 
peckers, and many others. Next 
we can go after the long-billed 
and long-legged birds and so 
become familiar with the Heron, 
Curlew, Redshank, Woodcock, 
Snipe, and. once again, the 
Oyster Catcher. 

W E shall be able to think of 
. other sections into which 
the birds may. be.divided, and by 
taking them in groups in this 
way we shall very quickly, become 
familiar with all the more out¬ 
standing species. 

In the end we shall be left 
with the really difficult kinds, 
the birds which look alike. There 
is the Crow family, for example, 


CLUB’S GOLDMINE 

rjHE Bulawayo Golf Club, 
Southern Rhodesia, has 
bought a waterlogged goldmine, 
not in. the hope of getting any 
gold from it, but to ensure an 
adequate water supply. 

The original owner gave up 
working the mine because he 
could not keep water out of the 
shafts. The main shaft goes 
down 145 feet and the water in 
it is 68 feet deep. Recently 4000 
gallons an hour- were pumped 
from it for-30 hours, reducing the 
level by nine feet, but 30 hours 
later the level was back to 
normal. 


which includes such similar 
members as the Raven, Carrion 
Crow, Rook, and Jackdaw; the 
Thrush family which contains 
the Missel Thrush, Song Thrush, 
Fieldfare, and Redwing; and, 
perhaps most difficult of all, that 
delicate family of sweet songsters, 
the slender little Warblers. But 
the experience we shall have 
gained through' observing and 
naming the more outstanding 
birds will be of immense value 
when the time comes for us tc 
tackle the “real puzzlers.” 

We shall have discovered, too 
that there are few mere fasci¬ 
nating games than learning to 
identify the animals and birds of 
our countryside. 
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Pattern For This 

Mysterious shapes cast their shadows across Man’s path as he gropes 
his way towards his most significant venture—tapping the latent energy 


New Atomic Age 

I of the atom and harnessing the basic force of the Universe. The pictures 
I on this page afford a few glimpses into the weird world of nuclear physics. 



Model of the atomic structure of iron 



Twentieth-Century Crystal-Gazer — 
Nuclear physicist with a globe lit 
electronically by ultra-short waves 



The 82-ton poles of o magnet in an atom-smashing machine 




A demonstration model of an atoms c motor 


Parts of a machine for generating 100 million electron volts A physicist experimenting with an electron accelerator 


Model of a proton synchrotron—A huge nuclear 
device which whirls protons at an incredible rate 


Sparks fly during the testing of uranium 
prior to microscopic examination 
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Taking Her Cue 

Twelve-year-old Maureen Barrett practises at Peckham Health 
Centre for the Girls’ Snooker and Billiards Championship which 
has been revived by the Women's Billiards Association 


Tractor Trains on Frozen Lakes 


rj^RACTOR trains are out on the 
lakes and along the frozen 
forest tracks of Northern 
Canada in larger numbers than 
ever this year. ‘Drawn by cater¬ 
pillar tractors, the long sledges 
move across the icy wilderness 
with an ease which would have 
surprised the dog-sled pioneers of 
old. 

Lake Winnipeg is one of the 
busy centres of the tractor trains. 
Until April the great lake will 
carry its regular freight tractors, 
some of them making round 
trips of over a thousand miles to 
remote areas, in the course of 
which temperatures as low as 
sixty degrees below zero may be 
experienced. The tractors depart 
with food, stores, mining equip¬ 
ment, arid return with mineral 

Britain’s Heritage of 
Music 

^ national collection of classic 
English music is to be started 
in connection with the Festival 
of Britain in 1951. The collection, 
to consist of over 30 volumes, is 
to be called Musica Britannica. 

Its first three volumes, which 
will appear next year, will in¬ 
clude early Tudor keyboard 
music, and Arne's music to 
Milton’s Comus. 

The collection will make many 
British musical masterpieces 
available to the public for the 
first time. Musica Britannica is 
to be published under the aus¬ 
pices of the Royal Musical Asso¬ 
ciation and the Arts Council of 
Great Britain. 


Learning by Flying 

J^iverpool Boy Scouts are to 
have the opportunity of 
learning by flying. After seeing 
a 40-minute film they will be 
taken into the air and shown 
the landscape and architectural 
features of the district. 'An 
official photographer will accom¬ 
pany each party and explain 
how photographs for town- 
planning are taken. 

The scheriie has been drawn up 
by the Liverpool Boy Scouts 
Association and the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation, and if it works 
successfully it is hoped that the 
idea will be, extended to other 
towns. 


ores, pulpwood, frozen fish, and 
furs. 

The crews of the tractors are 
called “catskinners,” and they 
work eight-hour shifts from 
point to point on the route. 
They have their bunks on a 
sleep-caboose not unlike the 
caboose on American railroads. 
Driving heavy loads is often 
dangerous, especially on the lake 
section when the runners of the 
sledges bite into the ice, and 
when tile snow hides cracks 
which might swallow the whole 
train. 

These tractor trains are par¬ 
ticularly useful in helping to 
develop the uranium deposits dis¬ 
covered recently on the edge of 
Great Bear Lake, practically in 
the, Arctic Circle. The tractors 
transport the bulldozers and 
ploughs, the mining equipment, 
and the sections of shacks for 
new homes, and on the return 
journeys they drag across the 
frozen lakes the precious 
uranium needed for atomic 
research. 


'J'he first gas-turbine locomotive 
to travel -on British Rail¬ 
ways has been making its trial 
runs. It was built in Switzerland 
by Messrs Brown Boveri. 

In 1939 Brown Boveri began 
construction of a gas-turbine 
locomotive for the Swiss Federal 
Railways. Like the new locomo¬ 
tive it was driven by direct-cur¬ 
rent motors sup¬ 
plied from dyna¬ 
mos driven by the 
gas - turbine 
through reduc¬ 
tion gearing. It 
first ran in 1941 
and had a power 
output of 2200 h p. 

The new loco¬ 
motive, which 
was ordered by 
the Great Western 
Railway before 
nationalisation, is 
mounted on two 
six-wheel bogies, 
the outer two 
axles cf each be¬ 
ing driven by D C 
motors, giving. a, 
total of 2500 Hjj.' 

The locomotive 
weighs 113 tons 
and is capable of 


March II. IS SO 

SlZERGH 

Castle 

Qizergh Castle, Westmorland, is 
’ ' being transferred to the safe 
keeping of the National Trust by 
the Strickland family. 

This imposing fortified man¬ 
sion, which stands beside the 
main north-west road to Scotland, 
fiva miles south of Kendal, has 
been the home of the Stricklands 
ever since the year 1239, when 
Sir William de Stirkeland 
married Elizabeth Deincourt, the 
heiress of Sizergh. The name 
Sizergh dates from the time of 
the Norsemen who settled here, 
and it means the dairy farm of 
Sigrid. 

Medieval Fortress 

This beautiful fortress home 
originated in a square pele tower 
built in the fourteenth century, 
like many other lesser Halls in 
Westmorland and the Border 
country, as a refuge from the 
raiding Scots. The earlier wood 
and clay buildings were con¬ 
stantly burned to the ground by 
raiders in those days, and the 
thick stone walls of the pele 
towers offered more protection. 

The Stricklands of Sizergh 
more than held their own in 
fighting against the Scots. In 
1323 Sir Walter Strickland raised 
a great force of 2000 foot warriors 
drawn from Westmorland and 
Cumberland for King Edward 
the Second’s last campaign into 
Scotland. In the 16th century the 
Strickland family had 290 armed 
retainers in readiness to face an 
attack by the Scot^s, a greater 
force than any other of the big 
houses of Westmorland could 
summon. 

Perhaps the greatest warrior of 
this ancient martial family was 
Sir Thomas Strickland, who had 
the' high distinction of bearing 
the banner of Saint George, the 
premier banner of England, in 
the Battle of Agincourt. 

Tlie National Trust has an¬ 
nounced that Sizergh Castle and 
its splendid grounds will be open 
to the people for a small fee on 
certain days; but it is good to 
know that the Stricklands will 
continue to live in their famed 
ancestral home. 


a speed of ninety miles an hour. 

Engineers have followed the 
trials with keen interest, for gas- 
turbine locomotives, when fur¬ 
ther developed, should be simpler 
to maintain than Diesel engines. 
Their heat efficiency compares 
favourably with that of the 
Diesel, and is better than the 
steam engine’s. 


EdUarslaM 

SPRING DAYS ' 

^.though there is plenty of 
time for winter to assert 
itself, spring is just round the 
corner ; already the early prim¬ 
rose, the bursting willow bud, 
and the daffodil herald the glad¬ 
dest season in the year. There 
are lengthening days, too, the 
lambs in the meadow, the singing 
of birds in the early morning. 
Spring will soon be marching on 
in full splendour, and all the 
magic of the English countryside 
will be displayed : 

Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of spring, 

White clouds on the wing J 
What.a little thing 
To remember for years. 

Days of warm, fresh sunshine 
after weeks of unrelieved grey 
stand among the loveliest offer¬ 
ings of spring. This happy season 
is here again to dispel our 
“ winter of discontent,” and to 
lift up all our hearts. 


RADIO UNITY 

^xytiilng which helps to unite 
the nations is to be wel¬ 
comed, and it is good news 
that the European Broadcasting 
Union now has 22 supporting 
members who have signed its 
statutes. 

This practical working friend¬ 
ship between those engaged in 
broadcasting means an inter¬ 
change of music, talks, and ideas. 
It opens fresh realms of conquest 
to tlie microphone, and will bring 
unexpected riches into our homes. 
There are no frontiers radio 
cannot cross, no barriers it 
cannot leap. 

Ideas march on, and speak all 
languages. The B B C’s watch¬ 
word—•“ Nation shall speak 
peace unto nation is an ideal 
which we can all applaud. 

A DREAM COMES TRUE 

T'V0 and a half centuries ago 
Christopher Codrington on 
his island of Barbados dreamed 
of a university of tlie West 
Indies. It was a dream that has 
just come true, although at 
present the new university can 
point only to a group of huts, 
and the students number only 
seventy. Princess Alice has been 
installed as Chancellor with high 
hopes of sound learning-for tlie 
new institution. 

This dream comes true with 
the co-operation of Britain—■ 
which has provided tlie money—- 
and tlie agreement of the West 
Indian islands- to have the uni¬ 
versity in Jamaica. With this 
dream is also associated all the 
hope and aspiration of the West 
ladies’ people. The years of 
frustration and backwardness 
are now passing, and although 
much more has to be done, the 
university is a symbol of advance 
and a ""permanent assurance of 
better things to come. 

—r+ — 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Elizabeth Browning wrote; 
God's gifts put man’s best dreams ' 
to shame. 


The Chilcrt 

A Nation’s Wealth 

Wednesday, March S, is being 
celebrated as Conservation 
Day in Southern Rhodesia. 

Schools throughout tlie 
country are each planting a tree 
to mark the occasion, and an 
essay competition is being held, 
with rewards of cash prizes, 
books, and certificates for the 
winners. Parties of school- 
children also visit farms to see 
conservation, and reclamation 
work in progress. 

It is hoped that tlie annr,«l 
observance of Conservation Day 
will impress upon - children tlie 
great importance of preserving 
the natural resources which, are, 
with its people, the wealth' of*h 
nation. 


A New Home 



In a country house at Tilford, 
Surrey, twenty-one injured and 
orphaned Greek children are being ;■ 
cared for by the International Help ■: 
for Children Organisation. Here : 
are some of them playing with a, 
doll’s house. 

—++— 

Through the Year 

yo make this earth our hermi¬ 
tage, 4 

A cheerful and a changeful page; 
God’s, bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice.. 

R. L. Stevenson 


Under the E 

AN M P was elected by a narrow 
majority. Bui not, he is sttrCi a 
narrow-minded one. 

□ 

MAN declares that lie is up to 
his neck in debt. But pays 
cash for his hats. 

E 

JjOME people are always^ready to 
give you their views. Especially 
amateur photographers. 



A MAN says his wife works Ufa 
He was struck by it. 



---_ jr 

The Gas-Turbine Locomotive Arrives 
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THINGS SAID 


^Ihile some local education 
authorities have made 
serious cuts in their "rants to 
youth organisations, others have 
realised the necessity for keeping 
a strong and efficient youth 
service. General Secretary, London 
Federation of Boys’ Clubs 


T 


'he day will come, I do not 
despair, when the other 
portion of the world which asks 
us, as the price of peace, to 
accept the Communist theory, 
will find a way in which the 
two great ways of life can be 
made to work together. 

Ernest Bcvin, M P 


Qur security and the world’s 
hopes for peace lie not in 
measures of defence or in the 
control of weapons but in the 
growth and expansion of freedom 
and self-government. 

President Truman 


| am prepared to believe that 
his politics are better than 
ilis mathematics. 

Mr A uthony Eden’s former 
mathematics master 


The End of the Road 


All over the world people have 
been saddened by the pass¬ 
ing of Sir Harry Lauder. This 
Scottish comedian played a great 
part in the lives of our parents 
and grandparents, cheering them 
with his wholesome fun and 
grand singing ; and he himself 
wrote and composed many of 
the songs which brought him 
world-wide fame : I Love a 
Lassie; Roamin’ in the.Gleam¬ 
in' ; and It’s Nice to Get Up 
in the Morning. 

Sir Harry was a fine character 
as well as a fine comedian, and 
during the First World War he 
organised concerts which pro¬ 
duced large sums for charity. 

The loss of his only son in 
that war was a blow from which 
he never fully recovered ; but 
lie kept on "with his job of cheer¬ 
ing others as long as he could, 
and the evening of his life was 
inspired by the words of his 
song : Keep right on to the end 
of the road. 


ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


(f an ambitious 
boy climbs when 
he gets a post 



'J'HE good housewife tries pa}’ 
Jjer way. And likes to get it. 


' ra 


DON’T stand flowers in a draught. 
Try a vase . 

□ 

LEAFLETS on “ How not 
to break your glasses ” 
are being issued by Warring¬ 
ton opticians. Keep them in 
a drawer. 

□ \ 

BOY says it is his am¬ 
bition to speak seven 
languages. Hope he will have 
something to say. 

0 ~ 

LHERE is no present like a. 

book. Except 
book. 



I ! chin in. 


End This Needless 
Sacrifice 


’’piiE memory of the 965 children 
killed on the roads of 
Britain last year should fill us 
all with a very real determination 
to make this Child Safety Year 
of 1950 a success. 

There is not much comfort 
to be gained from the fact that 
965 is the lowest figure for 
25 years, excepting 1947. It- 
is still, • as the ministry of 
Transport points out, tragically 
high. 

The- slight decrease in the 
number of those killed is pro¬ 
bably a result of road-safety 
education for children, hut road- 
safety training must become 
far more of a reality, if this 
continuing tragedy of the needless 
sacrifice of young life is to be 
ended. 


another 


The young people themselves 
can do much to bring that 
about." 


Curiouscr and 


Curiouser 


W 


iiat sort of an afternoon was 


it when Lewis Carroll first 
told the story of Alice to his 
young friends on the bank of the 
Thames ? 


Mr J. S. Atherton of Wigan, 
in a letter to the Observer, has 
pointed out that Lewis Carroll 
wrote in his diary that it was 
“ a golden afternoon," but that, 
according to the Meteorological 
Office records, the weather at 
Oxford on June 4, 1862, was 
“ cool and rather wet.” Rain 
fell from 2 p m onwards. 

It almost seems as though 
things were apt to get a bit topsy 
turvy in Lewis Carroll’s diary 
as well as in his books. Wet or 
fine, it was certainly a golden 
afternoon for millions of children 
then unborn. 


Luxury 


’"The annual accounts of the 
Post Office reveal that there 


has been a drop of 12 per cent 
in the number of postcards 
mailed. 


We could send the cheapest 
kind of picture postcard to the 
P Si G pointing out that it had 
cost, with the stamp, more than 
a letter. No wonder postcards 
are going out of fashion. 


Precious Learning 


IV/Ty mother forced me, by steady 
daily toil, to learn long 
chapters of the Bible by heart. 
And to that discipline—painfully 
accurate and resolute—I owe not 
only a knowledge of the Bible, 
but much of the best part of my 
taste in literature. 


I have, this moment, opened 
my oldest copy of the Bible, and 
my mother's list of chaptersj witli 
which she established niy soul in 
life, has just come into my hand. 
And, truly, this maternal in¬ 
stallation of my mind in the 
Bible I count, very confidently, 
to have been the most precious, 
and, on the whole, the one 
essential part of my whole 
education. John Rushin 


.Vc.-c- 11 , I9S0 



Picnic for Pandas 


Himalayan Brown Pandas, on their 
way to a Swiss zoo, get a meal of 
porridge, bamboo shoots, and dates 
at London Airport. 


FLIMSY GIANT 

h aluminium arch weighing 
two tons and able to bear the 
distributed weight of 1000 men, 
yet resting only on four steel 
pin-rollers each ’ an inch and a 
half in diameter, is among the 
wonders of the Ideal Home Ex-' 
hibition which is being held at 
Olympia, London, until April 1. 

The archway is part of a huge 
aluminium structure containing 
eight and a half miles of 
aluminium tubing. 

One of the attractive exhibits 
is a modern New Zealand house, 
with its own laundry and all¬ 
electric kitchen, which has been 
sent to this country in two ships. 

There is also a typical West 
African village complete with 
West African cocoa plantation 
workers. 

Child Safety Year is being 
featured at the Exhibition. 
Young people can try their skill 
on the "re-action tester,’’ and 
learn to play their part in pre¬ 
venting road accidents with the 
help of the “cycle trainer.” These 
are among the animated devices 
demonstrated by the Royal 
Society of Accidents. “Safety- 
scopes,” too, will show how 
accidents happen indoors and 
how to avoid them. 


Fishing by Electricity 

A Russian scientist, M. P. 

Chernigin, claims that he 
has devised a new method for 
catching fish in quantity with the 
help of electricity. 

The hold of the trawler is first 
filled with water. Then a 
funnel-shaped suction pipe is 
lowered over the side and more 
water is drawn into the hold, 
Surplus water is pumped back 
into the sea, having first passed 
through a device which separates 
the fish. 

Pish instinctively move away 
from any suction, but this in¬ 
stinctive behaviour can be 
counteracted by a suitable 
electric field. To set this up tire 
funnel of the suction pipe is 
given' a positive charge arid two 
riegativelyfcharged"copper plates, 
one ’ at either end of the ship, 
are lowered into the water. 

As long as a current is pass¬ 
ing between plates and funnel 
fish pass into the suction pipe 
in a steady. stream. Over a ton 
of fish were caught in a few 
hours recently .by this method, 
and quickly . separated and 
packed. 


The Smith Who 
Forged a Nation 

Masaryk of Czechoslovakia 

YAne hundred years ago, on March 7, 1850, one of the great 
leaders of history was born in a small provincial town of 
Moravia, at that time under the rule of Austria. His name was 
Thomas Masaryk, and he was the founder of Czechoslovakia. 


His parents were poor and ill- 
educated, but his father had 
worked his way up from the 
position of groom to that of 
steward on - the Imperial Estate 
at Hodonin. 

Thomas was a' serious boy, 
and he so distinguished him¬ 
self at the elementary school at 
Cejkovice that a visiting clergy¬ 
man suggested he should become 
a teacher; and with this in view 
he was sent to the German 
Modern School at Hustopec. 

At 13 he became a pupil- 
teacher, but not finding this 
work to his liking he gave it up. 
His father then apprenticed him 
to a locksmith in Vienna, but 
he ran away, and for six months 
worked for a blacksmith. A 
chance meeting with his former 
master, however, led to his return 
to teaching, and as a result he 
was able to continue his educa¬ 
tion, first in Brno and then in 
Vienna. While in Vienna he 
joined a Czech club,, where he 
became known as Vlastimil, “one 
who loves his country.” 

The Young Czechs 

In 1882 Masaryk was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy at the 
new University of Prague. His 
interest in social and political 
problems had been growing 
steadily, and it was at Prague 
that his thought and inflpence 
. really began to make an im¬ 
pression on his fellow-country¬ 
men. 

Masaryk joined the Young 
Czech Party, and in 1891 he was 
elected to the parliament in 
Vienna. At last the man who 
had wanted to be priest, diplo¬ 
mat, writer, philosopher, had 
found his true destiny. Differ¬ 
ences with his own party, how¬ 
ever, led to his resignation two 
years later, and 14 eventful 
years were to pass before he 
entered parliament again. They 
were years of controversy, of 
defence of human rights, and 
bitter opposition; but when at 
last he was re-elected it was as 
the leader of his own party. 

At the end of July 1914 the 


First World War broke out. 
Masaryk escaped from Austria, 
and with Dr Benes and General 
Stefanik organised the Czecho¬ 
slovak National Council. In 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Eng¬ 
land, Russia, Japan, and 
America,. Masaryk worked un¬ 
ceasingly to win support for a- 
Czechoslovak nation. His writings 
proved so dangerous to the 
Austrians that he was condemned 
to death in his absence. But his 
efforts, and those of his devoted 
followers, were at last crowned 
with success. On October 28, 
1918, the Czechoslovak Republic 
was proclaimed, and Masaryk 
returned from exile to be its first 
President. 

In later years, looking back on 
the time when he was a black¬ 
smith's apprentice, the old Presi¬ 
dent would say: “The smith at- 
his fire and anvil overcomes the 
stubbornness of matter.” That 
was what Masaryk the patriot 
had done, in forging from his 
faith and his fortitude the new 
nation of Czechoslovakia. 

He steered his country through 
its first difficult years, till, at 85, 
ill-health forced him to resign, 
and he was succeeded as Presi¬ 
dent by Dr Benes. 

On September 14. 1937, the 
beloved father of the Czecho¬ 
slovak nation, passed on. Presi¬ 
dent Benes, over his coffin, said : 
“President and Liberator, we 
shall safeguard the legacy which 
you placed in our hands.” Every 
true son of Czechoslovakia will 
remember those words, and will 
cherish in his heart the inspiring 
name of Masaryk. 


Africa’s Biggest 

_^i Livingstone in Northern 
Rhodesia, a few miles from 
the Victoria Falls, engineers are 
completing what they claim is 
the biggest aerodrome in Africa. 
Its runway, more than H miles 
long and 200 feet wide, has been 
pronounced by British Air Minis¬ 
try engineers to be fit to take 
the strain of the largest planes 
in the world. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame e Jeannette Altwegg 



Leading British figure In the summer she used to The daughter of Swiss-born, Three times British champion 
skater Jeannette Alt- take a brief rest from skating, naturalised British parents, in three seasons, Jeannette’s 
wegg went on ice for seeking relief in lawn tennis, she is a home-loving girl and ambition is an Olympic title, 

the first time when she Jeannette was just as diligent makes her own practice In the 1948 Winter Games 

was six. Now 19, she on the courts, and in 1947 dresses. Her mascot is a she was third. This week 

is still practising six reached the final of the Junior woolly dog; her most en- she competes in World 

hours a day. ChampionshipsatWimbledon, thusiastic “fan”ishermother. Championships at Wembley. 


Reclaiming Lost Acres in Ceylon 


8 

Gold Town Seeks 
New Wealth 

years ago the gold¬ 
mining town of Wiluna, only 
six hours by air but 714 by rail 
from Perth in West Australia, 
had a population of 7000. Now 
it has fetter than 700 people. 

. Gold made the town wealthy, 
the Wiluna Gold Mine alone 
having produced £14,000,000 
worth of the precious metal. 

Now Wiluna is one of the few 
places in Australia where there 
is no housing shortage. The town 
has four modern hotels, three 
swimming pools, an 18-hole golf 
course with a fine clubhouse and 
private pool, tennis courts, a rifle 
range, two schools, and a well- 
equipped hospital. Ample light 
and power are generated, and not 
far away is a lake three miles 
wide on which seaplanes coidd 
land comfortably. Yet there are 
today only,a few people to use 
all these amenities. 

An attempt is now to be made 
to turn Wiluna into- an agri¬ 
cultural centre, for there is a 
good water supply obtainable 
from bores. One private com¬ 
pany has already had success 
from peanut growing. So perhaps 
before long this former wealthy 
town will come into its own again, 
But this time men will work not 
underground but in the fresh air 
and sun. 


Young Expert 

goME time ago a new teacher 
showed her class of junior 
children a picture of a sheep and 
asked if any of them could say 
what the animal was. 

There was dead silence. The 
teacher was amazed; what 
ignorant children, she thought. 
Where was she to begin with 
them? 

Then one boy, aged eight, 
asked if he might look more 
closely at the picture, and, after 
inspecting it carefully, said: 
“Isn’t it a- two-year-old Border 
Leicester ram, miss?’’ 

This story was told the other 
day to the London Schools’ Film 
Society as an example of the 
excellent results of visual aids in 
ttie educational work of the 
International Wool Secretariat. 


^cross the Gal Oya basin in | 
eastern Ceylon a great dam 
is to be built to provide much- 
needed water for Ceylon’s crops 
and power for new industries. 
Dredgers, crushers, and trucks 
manned by barefooted Sinhalese, 
Tamils, and other natives are 
working under the direction of 
an American construction engi¬ 
neer to clear away jungle and to 
level off the site in preparation 
for the foundation works. 

Ceylon, lying within the tropics 
and being dependent for its 
water supply on the monsoons, 
has had its irrigation problems 
from the time when Indian 


ROBOT CHEAT 

Jt lias been reported from 
America that an 18-year-old 
schoolboy of Kellog, Idaho, con¬ 
structed a robot that could play 
noughts and crosses. 

To his' disgust, however, he 
found that the clever robot was 
inclined to cheat at the game. 
This was very tiresome of it, as 
it could beat anyone playing 
fairly if it tried. But it simplj 
could not resist the temptation 
to light up two squares every now 
and. then. 

Penalty for a cheating robot: 
being pulled to pieces to find why 
it cheats, and having its un- i 
sporting tendencies readjusted. ( 


| invaders first overran the island 
around 500 b c. Becoming known 
as Sinhalese, the invaders gradu¬ 
ally developed an advanced 
agrarian civilisation. They built 
darns, sluices, reservoirs, as well 
as cities, and for many centuries 
maintained a flourishing king¬ 
dom which had as its economic 
bulwark the paddy-rice fields— 
and all this despite successive 
waves of other Indian invaders. 

Eventually, however, the Lan- 
kas, as their kings were called, 
were forced into the interior 
hills, and the irrigation systems, 
so carefully built and main¬ 
tained, fell into disrepair. The 
jungle crept over the countryside 
and derelict cities. 

Early in the 16th century the 
Portuguese invaded the island 
and occupied the coastal areas. 
Later came the Dutch, and in 
1815 Ceylon became British. 

Today, Ceylon’s economy rests 
largely on its tea, rubber, and 
coconut plantations, situated 
mostly in the western hills and 
the moist lowlands of the south¬ 
west. Her chief mineral wealth 
is her graphite deposits, and 
there are gem pits which yield 
sapphires, garnets, rubies, and 
other precious and semi-precious 
stones. About 85 per cent of her 
seven million population live in 
small agricultural communities. 

[ It is to help many of these 


people that the new dam is being 
constructed. The leaders of 
Ceylon believe it will pay them 
to use electrical power for a 
small-factory system which will 
absorb some of those at present 
engaged in farming; 

It'is anticipated, too, that the 
new dam, in conjunction with 
others planned for the future, 
will enable the islanders to re¬ 
claim millions of lost acres. In 
the reclaimed regions sugar and 
rice will be grown, rice being 
the staple food of the island's 
peoples; and thousands of irri¬ 
gated farm plots will be provided 
for landless Ceylonese families. 


SAFER ROADS 

new kind of white-line mark¬ 
ing for roads, called Flare¬ 
line, is being given a trial in 
parts of London and Sussex. It 
consists of adhesive strips of 
plastic material, four inches wide, 
which carry small reflecting glass 
beads. 

These strips are stuck by hand 
on the road, and are also secured 
at each end by spikes and 
washers. The beads, in three 
rows, are made of a specially 
hard kind of glass, and cannot be 
knocked out of position by car 
wheels. Flareline can be laid 
without holding up the traffic 
and is said to last for three years. 


The Children’s Newspaper, March II, 1950 

Puppets at 
Sunday School 

-’J'he Revd S. C. Mascall, vicar of 

Sedgeford, Norfolk, has a 
plan to make Sunday school 
more enjoyable and the Bible 
more easily understood by chil¬ 
dren. He wants to see a puppet 
theatre in every Sunday school! 

During the past two years Mr 
Mascall, who has his own puppet 
show, has been touring the vil¬ 
lages of West Norfolk giving- 
shows to young and old. “I have 
studied the reaction of children 
watching the puppet shows,” he 
says, “and I am sure that Bible 
stories, acted by puppets, would 
prove both popular and instruc¬ 
tive.” 

Mr Mascall is now hard at 
work making the puppet charac¬ 
ters for his first biblical produc¬ 
tion—Moses in the Bulrushes. He 
hopes to give the first perform¬ 
ance at Easter before the chil¬ 
dren of his own Sunday school 
at Sedgeford. 

“I want to make sure the idea 
can be worked successfully before 
I approach the Church author¬ 
ities,” he says. The vicar feels 
sure that puppet productions 
would mean bigger attendances 
at Sunday schools, and would en¬ 
able the children to grasp the 
beautiful stories of the Bible 
more clearly. ■ 


Queer Loads 

■]yj[R Albert Hagger of Redhill 
has just retired from the 
most unusual post on British 
Railways. 

Mr Hagger has been chief 
inspector of exceptional and out- 
of-gauge traffic on the Southern 
Region. For 34 years he has been 
the expert to arrange for the 
moving of loads normally too 
heavy or awkward for the rail¬ 
way. He has had to cope 
with circuses and yachts, Diesel 
engines and heavy guns, and 
parts of Mulberry Harbour, 
among other unusual loads. 

For transporting cement kilns, 
in sections 15 feet wide and 13 
feet high, from Barrow-in- 
Furness to Chatham, Mr Hagger 
built a special line across a 
village street. Mr Churchill sent 
him his personal thanks for 
transporting the enormous cross- 
Channel guns to their sites. 


TREASURE ISLAND — R. L. Stevenson's Famous Adventure Story Told in Pictures 



Jim managed to scramble onto the bowsprit 
of the Hispaniola, and then onto her deck. 
There was no one at the tiller and the ship 
was the plaything of the wind. Then Jim 
saw the two pirates who had been the only 
men on board when he had cut her adrift. 
They had evidently had a drunken fight. One 
lay dead, and the other, Israel Hands, 
was wounded, , “ Brandy!’;’ he.-muttered. 


Jim went below and found him some brandy, and 
food and water for himself. “ I’ve come aboard 
to take possession of the ship,” said Jim. 
Hands, stimulated by the brandy, repjied slyly : 
" Cap’n Hawkins, you’ll want to go ashore. 
S’pose we talks. You gives me food and drink 
and an old .scarf tp tie my wound up, and I’ll 
tell you how tosAH'her.” Jim lashed the tiller, 
then fetched him food and bound up his wound; 
. • .1 


At the tiller, Jim steered the Hispaniola north, 
saying he intended to beach her in the North 
Inlet of the Island. Hands agreed. The ship 
skimmed along the coast of the Island and Jim 
exulted in his new command. But all the time 
there was a crafty, treacherous smile on Hands’ 
face as he told Jim how to handle the ship. 
The man had revived considerably now that he 
had eaten and Isis wound was bandaged. 


Outside the Inlet Jim had to heave to and wait 
for the tide. Then Hands asked him to fetch 
some wine. Jim felt sure this was a pretext 
to, get him away from the deck. But he pre¬ 
tended not to be suspicious and left the deck, 
then peeped out cf the fore companion to see 
what Hands was up to. He saw the pirate 
crawl across to the opposite scuppers, seize a 
blood-stained dirk, and conceal it in his jacket. 


What-does-this crafty ruffian plan to do? 


See next week’s instalment of this grand star 
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| A tale of Canadian life—In three parts j. 

1 . MORGAN OF ) 



THE MOUNTIES 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 
1. A BOY AND HIS DOG 


C okporai. Tim Morgan of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police finished carefully 
pressing his scarlet tunic, and 
dumped the flat-iron back on the 
cordwood stove. 

He ran his huge hand gently 
over the tunic to make sure that 
he had left no creases before 
draping the garment on a hanger. 

Once every week Corporal Tim 
pressed the tunic. He hoped that 
one day he might get a chance 
to wear it. They had issued the 
tunic to him the day he had 
passed out from his training,and 
had become a fully-fledged 
Mountie, but no one had ever 
seen him wearing it except Little 
Joe who lived down by the creek. 
Tim had put it on for a few 
minutes one day, as a special 
treat - for Little Joe, to let him 
see what it looked like. 

It was hard luck for big 
Tim that Sergeant Harding 
from headquarters should have 
dropped in at the post on one 
of his irregular visits just as 
Tim was strutting up and down 
for Little Joe to admire him. 
Sergeant Harding had said some 
blusteringlv rude things about 
it, for the scarlet tunic was sup¬ 
posed to be worn only on 
ceremonial and other special 
occasions. 

0orporal Tit: sighed heavily as 
he thought about Sergeant 
Harding, and hung the tunic 
back in the cupboard. 

Suddenly he heard the bell of 
the schoolhouse up the road. 


-<■ 

He glanced quickly at his 
watch. 

“Two minutes early today,” he 
muttered, ,Mustn't keep ’em 
waiting.” 

He shrugged his massive 
shoulders into his drab-coloured 
everyday tunic, and was fasten¬ 
ing the buttons with one hand 
as with the other he reached for 
the crank of the old-fashioned 
telephone on the wall. 

His call was answered by the 
local storekeeper, who also 
managed the Hemlock Valley 
telephone exchange. 

“School’s out, Fred,” said Tim. 

“I heard the bell, too—I ain't 
deef,” Fred’s voice came over the 
wire. “Want me to take mes¬ 
sages?” 

“That's right,” answered Tim. 
“If any calls come before I'm back 
just find out what they’re all 
about. And if that Sergeant 
Harding calls-” 

“Yup?” 

“Tell him to go fall in the 
creek.” 

“I’ll do that, Tim; it'll be a 
pleasure.” 

Corporal Tim gave a sudden 
cry of alarm. 

“Hey, Fred, wait! That last 
bit—I was only kidding!” 

giNGLE-HANDED, Tim Morgan 
policed the entire thinly- 
populated area within a thirty- 
mile radius of the Hemlock 
Valley post. He was a remark¬ 
ably energetic young man, and 
seemed to have the flair for 


being everywhere at cr.ce; but 
one of the main reascr.s why he 
made a success of his formidable 
job was that he was immensely 
popular, had friends everywhere, 
and could always count on the 
help cl men like Fred in hand¬ 
ling routine work. Fred would 
take careful note of all telephone 
calls made to the post, and 
would have reports neatly ready 
for Tim when he returned. In 
a case of extreme emergency, 
where the corporal was needed 
in a hurry, Fred would telephone 
all round the district until he 
caught up with him. 

Corporal Tim locked up and 
climbed into the ancient old 
touring car which he had 
named his double-pneumonia 
special, and drove along to the 
schoolhouse, where a bunch of 
children were waiting for him. 

Many of the children lived 
miles from the school. The dis¬ 
tances were too far for them to 
walk. Transport was needed, 
and Corporal Tim provided it 
as one of his many varied duties. 

There was a yell and a rush 
as the car pulled up and the 
youngsters swarmed over it in 
a wave. For a hectic minute 
Corporal Tim disappeared under 
a squirming mass of arms and 
legs. There was always frantic 
competition to secure the seat 
next to the driver. Usually, as 
today, the place of honour was 
won by Little Joe, who was ten 
years old and as lively as an 
eel. 

J^ittle Joe was the envy of ail 
his friends, not only be¬ 
cause he was a special pal of 
Corporal Tim’s but because he 
lived farther away from Hemlock 
Valley than anyone else, and so 
always got the longest ride. 

Corporal Tim pushed two small 
boys out of his lap. fought his 
i way to the surface, and came up 
gasping. He squirmed round in 
his seat to make sure that he 
had all his passengers. He tried 
to count them, but they were all 
jiggling about so much and 
making such a noise that the 
task 'was beyond him. 

“If you kids will keep quiet for 
a moment-” he said patiently. 

No one heard him; the hubbub 
was too deafening. 


THE CN NATIONAL 
HANDWRITING TEST 

Prizes for Both Schools and Pupils! 

Boys and girls at schools and colleges all over Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, the Channel Islands, and Fire are now busy with their entries 
for the great C X Handwriting Test of 1950 . All pupils under 17 years 
of age whose schools have applied for 1 in try Forms should complete 
their efforts without delay and make sure that they do not miss this 
great opportunity of winning a grand prize ! 


Corporal Tim took a deep 
breath. 

“Sit still!” he thundered. 

There was an abrupt hush. No 
one moved a muscle. Corporal 
Tim solemnly counted heads and 
satisfied himself that no one had 
been left behind. The moment 
he had finished counting the up¬ 
roar broke out again and went 
on without a break, diminishing 
only' gradually as the corporal 
shed his passengers one by one 
until only Little Joe was left in 
the car. . 


This is the second annual writing contest to be organised by C N, and 
as 1950 is the year of the Children’s Safety Campaign; an adaptation of 
the well-known ’’ Kerb Drill ” lias been selected as the Test Passage to 
he written, liach entrant has simply to copy out this passage—which 
is given on the Entry Form—in the style of writing he or she is taught 
at school. Remember, there are THREE AGE GROUPS, so that all 
have an equal opportunity for success. There are 

\ 

® Prizes Wortk Over £750 to be Won 

including Cash Awards to entrants and to their schools, and 
250 Waterman Fountain Pens 1000 Large Jigsaw Puzzles 
© Also Ten Thousand Special Awards of Merit 

Readers arc asked especially to note that entries must he made on tiic free 
Entry Form which has been issued only through schools. The test may be 
done in school or at home, at the discretion- of the Teacher, who is asked to 
sign tire entry on completion. When sent in, every entry must have affixed 
to it one of the tokens (marked C N Writing Test 1950) now appearing in every 
ropy of the Newspaper. You will hud one at the foot of the back page of 
this issue. ■ ; 

The Closirig'Date for "entries is Friday, March 31. When returned, each 
completed entry is to he sent in as part of the school’s total entry, in accordance 
with the competition rules printed on the Entry Form. 


'J'he car turned off the highway 
road down a winding dirt 
road to the cabin by the creek 
where Little Joe lived with his 
widowed mother. At the sound 
of the car Little Joe’s mother 
came to the door of the cabin 
and said, as she did every after¬ 
noon : 

“Have you time for a cup of 
coffee. Corporal? There’s some 
just freshly made.” 

Corporal Tim rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully, as if he wasn’t sure 
whether he ought to accept the. 
invitation, and replied as he 
always did: 

"Thank you, ma’am. I mustn't 
stay, long, but I guess the post 
can look after itself for an extra 
minute.” ,'. . . , 

Before Little Joe had time to 
Continue! co pa: p 10 


makes teeth 


GUMMED PAPER CRAFT 

COMPETITIONS 

HcUcinatiny Uew UoM-y. 

— tnaHitig, up Hictuied w-ilfi 
COLOURED GUMMED PAPER 

. . . and maybe you’ll win a prize as well. 

. Our GUMMED PAPER CRAFT competition outfit includes 
Coloured Gummed Paper, and four outline pictures together 
with details of our Competition with flVFR 4 Aft ftftlTIPft 
for children of all ages. H ° * 100 PHIZcSI 

Those over 14 must submit an original design of their own. 

Closing date March 31st. Outfits obtainable from all stationers, 
price 1/6. 

Also, GUMMED PAPER SHAPES for pattern and picture making. 

400 assorted shapes with details cf A SPECIAL COMPETITION, 

From all stationers, price 6d. • 

samuel jones's co. ltd. stationery mill, 

CAMBERWELL, LONDON, S.E.5 RODney 2346 




Did you MACLEAN your teeth today! 


Macleans 


Peroxide So!id Dentifrice 
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WESTERN SAMOA, ETC., FREE 

: 5 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. Wonderful WEST¬ 
ERN SAMOA pictorial stamp showing view of 
Apia Beach and Palms, which will add beauty, 
value and interest to Your Collection. More¬ 
over, we will also send to you in addition and 
also Free, obsolete GERMANY (Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg) and pictorial ITALY (Family 
with Baby) and Fine AUSTRALIAN (Queen 
Elizabeth). All absolutely Free, 
n Samoa Packet Free and send us a 3d. stamp 
squest an Approval Selection. Write Now. 

P CO. (Dept. CN), Uckfield, Sussex. 


I ; 

Just write for Wester 
for our postages, and r 

WINDSOR STAM 

free j j ' APPROVAL SHEETS 


Morgan of the Mounties 



This FINE NEW S. AFRICA 
Commemorative to all requesting 
our Discount Approvals and en¬ 
closing 3d. stamp. 

R.&E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C N) 

99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W. 2. 



SUPER PACKET FREE 

Have you got the large 
pictorial stamp of 
MONACO portraying 
the famous collector 
President Roosevelt 
with his collection? It 
is FREE, and also the 
following fine stamps, ARC de TRIOMPHE, 
stamp brought by the Allies to FRANCE when 
. they landed in NORMANDY, an obsolete 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA, Masaryk of CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAKIA, also Van Muller of Australia, a 
ono million stamp of inflation GERMANY and 
a pictorial CEYLON. A flno packet and 
absolutely FREE, just enclose 3d. for postage 
and request our world famous Approvals and 
illustrated price list of albums and sets. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 
_(C N);_^L E i T „ I iL R l Y l 
i ABSOLUTELY FREE!?I 

0 Superb Gift Packet of fino Colonial 5 
E stamps to all genuine applicants .for our > 
S splendid Bargain Approvals. Generous 1 
jj discounts are allowed. WRITE TODAY, I 
I and cucloso 3d. to cover postage. “ 

CHARLES A. LUSTED, LTD. 

I * (Dept. A), 96a Calverley Road, ■ 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. § 

'“another outstandin^bargaTn** 

10 DIFFERENT MALTA 

These consist of colourful pictorials showing 
sefenes from Malta—Grand Harbour, Palace, 
Fortress : also Historical scene, Victory, Self- 
Government, etc. Their total cat. value is 1/10. 
Write now and ask for our world famous 
Approvals, enclosing 6d. in stamps for the 
grand Malta packet. 

LINDSEY STAMPS P.T.S.'(CN) 

42 Croxby Avenue, Scarthoe, Grimsby 


25 CHIN A FREE! 

Thi9 interesting packet containing 25 
different Chinese stamps, mostly nnused, 
will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
stamp collectors, enclosing 2Id. postage 
and asking to Bee our bargain Approvals. 

(No obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (C N 20), 

■ - BRIDGNORTH ^ — 


onn DIFFERENT 

afl II I AN AMAZING OFFER 
v TO ALL COLLECTORS 

This ■ large collection includes beautiful 

SILVER WEDDINGS, VICTORYS, 

Empire, U.P.U., and many other PIC¬ 
TORIALS and COMMEMORATIVES. 
At the BARGAIN PRICE of 4/6. (No 

Approvals sent unless asked for). 

LAUGHLIN & KING (P), 

8 Purplett Street, Ipswich 


scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON a MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

_ Established 1880 



This Fine Stamp, included in a new 
issue packet, FREE to those asking for 
Our World Famous Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. CN), 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W. 1. 


MINT TURKEY SET 
FREE 

Turkey stamps are not too plentiful. Add 
to your number by sending for these 
beautiful stamps of children issued in 
1948. Sent FREE to genuine applicants 
for discount Approvals. Enclose 3d. 
stamp for postage, etc., plcaso. 

JOHN RICHARDS (CN). 

292 Robin Hood Lane, Birmingham, 2B 

Set of Triangulars —FREE 

A set of attractive and colourful triangulars 
will be sent absolutely free to all applicants 
for my discount Approvals. Return postage 
would be appreciated. 

P. OWEN (Dept. G N 6), 

“ LARKHILL ” 237 HARTFORD RD., 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 

* FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Brunei. Burma, Caledonia, Ethiopia. Malay 
(Tiger), Manchukuo, etc. Send 2Jd. post¬ 
age and ask to see an Approval selection of 
attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 
BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


Write for Approvals and 
How to Get 

500 STAMPS FREE 

enclosing 2 |d. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY, 

36 Fassett Rd., Kingston-on-Thames 



10 GRAND 
STAMPS 


FREE 



Including tlic 2 illustrated, also 
CANADA; Halifax, and “Matthew ” 
ship, 2 very fine stamps, Italy 
25 lire Tree, 2 new Poland Heads, 

Australia Scout-, Austria Costume,also recent unused TRAVANCORE 
PROVISIONAL. Send 6d. for postage and copy of new illustrated 20-page list of sets. 

THREE WONDERFUL “CN” OFFERS AT ^ CATALOGUE PRICE 

A 209 diff. STAMPS (cat. about 30/-) an illustrated Album to hold 1000 stamps (with a fine 
coloured map of the world), 500 stamp mounts and a perforation gauge. The lot 2/6 post free. 
Q 1000 diff. STAMPS (cat. approx. £7 to £8) a grand collection, also a “ Destroyer ” Album 
(holds 1550), 1000 stamp mounts and a perforation gauge. The lot only 12/6 post free. 
TWO ALBUMS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. The “ Gremlin ” and the “ Leisure;* both 
hold over 1000 stamps—The 2 for 1/11 post free. 
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Continued from page 3 
get out of the car a large collie 
dog, looking slightly tousled, like 
Little Joe himself, came tearing 
round from behind the cabin and 
made a terrific leap into the car, 
greeting Little Joe with as much 
excited fuss as if it hadn’t, seen 
him for months. 

“Steady, Rex boy! Hey, care¬ 
ful ! ” panted Little Joe. 

(^orporal Tim was sitting by 
the stove drinking his coffee 
when Rex trailed Little Joe into 
the cabin and began to paw 
around in a cupboard. After a 
good deal of scuffling the dog 
wriggled out backwards, bolding 
a rubber ball in its jaws. 

It carried the ball across to 
Corporal Tim and dropped it at 
his feet. Corporal Tim knew 
what was expected of him, for 
they went through the same 
routine every day. He pretended 
not to notice. The dog squatted 
beside him, planted a heavy paw 
on his knee to attract his atten¬ 
tion, and looked up at him with 
pleading eyes. 

“Not today. Rex boy! Guess I 
have to be hurrying along,” 
grinned Corporal Tim as he 
finished his coffee. 

Rex hoisted the other paw be¬ 
seechingly. 

“All right! ” chuckled Corporal 
Tim. “Just once!" 

He picked up the ball and 
strode out of the cabin. Rex 
padded eagerly beside him. Little 
Joe followed close behind. 

They went down to the creek. 
Corporal Tim crouched and 
wound himself up for a mighty 
throw. He pretended to hurl the 
ball far out into the water, but 
it didn’t leave his hand. 

Rex wasn't fooled. The dog 
just sat down and waited. 


Half a dozen times more Cor¬ 
poral Tim made dummy throws 
and the dog didn’t budge. Then 
he flung the ball into the creek 
and the dog splashed joyously 
after it. 

(Jorporal Tim was half-way back 
to the cabin when the pant¬ 
ing dog overtook him with the 
ball and dropped it at his feet. 

“No more,” grinned the cor¬ 
poral. “I said just once.” 

Rex uttered a sharp, command¬ 
ing bark. 

“I give in,” chuckled the cor¬ 
poral, picking up the ball and 
walking back to the water. 

He threw the ball again and 
again. Rex never seemed to tire 
of the fun. Suddenly Corporal 
Tim looked at his watch. 

“My goodness! See the time! ” 
he cried. “I’ve been here playing 
with you for half an hour! I 
must rush back.” 

Shouting goodbye to Little Joe 
and his mother the corporal ran 
to his car and started off in a 
cloud of dust for the post. 

When he arrived in sight of 
the post he smothered a groan 
of dismay. A spanking smart car 
was parked outside, and Sergeant 
Harding was 'sitting moodily on 
the bottom step of the porch, 
waiting for someone to unlock the 
door. 

(Jorporal Tim pulled up with 
squealing brakes and leaped 
out. The sergeant gave him a 
sour look. 

“Why is it that you’re never 
here when I diop by?” he de¬ 
manded. “You’re always galli¬ 
vanting round the countryside 
some place.” 

“In line of duty, sergeant,” Cor¬ 
poral Tim assured him. “I was 
Continuel on page 11 
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Mystery at Cowslip Bank 


HARRY BURGESS & GO. (Dept. GN 12), PEMBURY, KENT 


0 ne spring morning when 
the cowslips on Cowslip 
Bank were unfolding , the 
yellow tips of their little 
green fingers three Brother 
Rabbits came hopping along. 

There was juicy green grass 
growing on Cowslip Bank, too, 
so at once they began to feed. 

Suddenly the First Brother 
stopped feeding and sat up. 

“Listen!” he cried. 

So the other 
two sat up and 
listened also. 

Then -they 
heard it as 
well. A mys¬ 
terious rum¬ 
bling noise 
coming from 
a hole in the 
bank. Their 
eyes grew 
round and 
large and ques¬ 
tioning. They 
had neve r 
heard anything 
like it before. 

“D’you think 
it’s an enemy 
lurking there?” 

Third Brother timidly. 

“Well, it isn’t making any 
of the enemy sounds Mother 
warned us about,” said the 
Second Brother hesitantly. 

And then the First Brother 
exclaimed: “D’you know 

what? I think we’ve found 
a Dragon—a Wild Snap 
Dragon, snoring in his lair! 



asked the 


We simply must run and tell 
the others.” 

So off they scampered im¬ 
portantly, never dreaming 
how silly they were. For 
having been born only late 
last autumn, they had never 
seen wild snapdragons grow¬ 
ing among the summer corn, 
and did not know that they 
were really flowers. 

And neither did their 
autumn - born 
friends know. . 
And they, too, 
were eager to 
investigate. 

So very soon 
there were 
dozens of 
young rabbits 
scuffling and 
peeping and 
U whispering be¬ 
ll i n d the 
bushes around 
Cowslip Bank, 
and listening 
to the mysteri- 
H ous rumbling. 
Then sud¬ 
denly a very 
grumpy voice bellowed above 
their din : “Be off, can’t you; 
And let me finish my winter 
sleep in peace! ” 

Instead of a fearsome 
dragon they saw it was an 
angry old Dormouse glaring 
from that hole in the bank. 

How foolish they felt as 
they scuttled away., 

Jane Thornicroft 
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WORLD SPEED 
RECORDS 



AND 

Smith Minor, writing 
100 lines with his 

“RELIEF” 

Trade Mark 

NIB 

Yes, the “Relief” is the world’s fast¬ 
est, smoothest writing nib. FREE 
SAMPLE NIB sent on request. 
Write to Dept. C.N. 1 , Esterhrook 
Hazell Pens Ltd., 1 G 0 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C. 2 . _ 

LIGHTWEIGHT POST FRtf 

'f SPORTS 15/- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lensej 33 mm Objectives 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu¬ 
pillary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 

Genuine High Power 

iTSnELESCOP 

/fe&jjr GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 
Seemil.es! Bring it closer! Specification; 
8* open. 4) ' closed Object lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 

Cheque or Postal .Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST. ANTHONY’S PLACE. BLACKPOOL 



SUPERB PACKET FREE 

This wonderful packet includes that 
popular stamp of PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT with his stamp col¬ 
lection, the beautiful NYMPHE 
SALMACI3, both large stamps 
from MONACO, also DESERT 
SCENE in beautiful colours from 
SOMALI and an attractive picture 
of a NATIVE GIRL in a hammock 
from FRENCH GUIANA, all 
mint stamps. This packet should 
not be missed, send now, it is 
absolutely FREE to all applicants 
for Approvals sending 2jd. for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.) 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


FREE New Mint 
CEYLON & U.P.U. 

Also large Ceylon Constitution Commcm. 
Send 3d. postage requesting Famous Approvals. 
JOIN “ TIIE CODE STAMP CLUB." Semi 
1/- for a year's Membership and Approvals 
monthly. You will receive a Badge, 
Membership Card with Code and list of Gift3. 
(Further details with Approvals or alone Id.) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 46, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


China Airmail 
Packet free! I 



Containing 2 GIANT-SIZED, Beautiful, 
Attractive, Elusive CHINESE AIR¬ 
MAILS ; both issued in 1948 by the 
Nationalists, and because of the Communist 
regime are now OBSOLETE and becoming 
very scarce. One stamp, blue, shows a mail- 
plane landing, is UNUSED and sur¬ 
charged 10,000 dollars. The second 
valuable FREE STAMP js orange, used, 
surcharged 20,000 dollars, and shows a 
plane over the Great Wall ot China. These 
wondeVful stamps are essential to every 
collector, and will be sent to YOU, 
ABSOLUTELY. FREE* if: yon a 3k to 
see our Approvals .and-enclose 2Jd. 

D. J. HANSON (Dei>t» C.N.47), 
Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 
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Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd, 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you’ve collected 2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isnft it ? 



,-SEND THIS COUPON MOW- { 

I lO THE LEA OCR OF PITY, VICTORY 1IOVSE, | 

| I HICKS') EK. SQCAKF., W.C.2 1 

I Vltasc enrol m as a Member. I enclose j 

1 P.O. Jor 2 j 6. j 

! NAMC .. ! 

ADDRESS ...-.. , 

I I 

■ .rii ASi: rsn ilock capitai.<, 

^ --" CQNjURiNG 

The Luminous Dancing Skeleton 

The most weird and wonderful illusion 
of the year can ho performed anywhere 
and anytime. At the command of the 
performer the SKELETON SLOWLY 
STANDS UL‘ AND COMMENCES TO 
DANCE. It i« uncanny, incredible, fan¬ 
tastic. Will jitter or jive to gramophone, 
radio or piano. He will hop from table 
to chair, from chair to mantelpiece, he 
will.kneel down, stand up, or lie down, 
although you do not go anywhere* near 
him, everything is controlled by the per¬ 
former. You will bo amazed at the 
marvellous rhythm; its feet k-op in time 
to the music; no wires, strings, or 
mechanism. Dancing Skeleton stands 12" 
high, and is made to last for 300 per¬ 
formances. Send for yours today, we have 
testimonials from everywhere, thousands 
of delighted customers. 

Price 1/6. Postage 21d. 

(Saul hi. xt run pal, inltlirsscel envelope 
lor Price’ List of of/ter Triels.) 
NORMANDA the MAGICIAN. 

22 Leigham Court Road, London. S.W.16. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 


“The Avington ”—A beginner’s 
packet containing’carefully selec¬ 
ted cards to introduce you to a 
grand hobby 1/3 post free. 
Bargain List of sets 2\d. 

G. EDWARD-KITTS (Dept CN) 

51 Pembury Ave., Worcester Park, Surrey. 


PACKETS or APPROVALS 

N’o free cifts but full value for MONEY. 

100 diff. WHOLE WORLD... 1/- 

50 diff. CHINA 1/- 

100 diff. FRENCH COLS. ... 2/6 

200 diff. HUNGARY. 3/- 

50 diff. AUSTRIA ... ... I/• 

lO diff. TRIANGULARS ... 1/6 

Many other bargains. List Id. 

Fine selection of Approvals on request. 
HAND & SON, 37 ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 

Age does not matter 

—men, women, young people or children, if in 
need are helped by this Mission 

to the LAST, the LEAST and the LOST. 

8 Centres in the Fast End of London need 
your help. 


The Rev. Ronald F. \Y. Boixoxr, Supt., 

THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), 583x Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London, E.l. 


THIS 35%. STRIP, "YO* 

PROJECTOR 


BfoWM, 

fomSHGW 

IN 



WITH FULL-LENGTH STRIP 
‘DICK BARTON STRIKES BACK’ 
Post and Pkg. 1/-. Satisfaction or money 
back. Extra full-length film strips 2/6 ea. 
‘SCROOGE,’ ‘ROYAL WEDDING.* 
Short Strips 6d. each. 50 Subjects. 
FOWDEN FILMS & OPTICAL SERVICE, 
(Dept. CN), 2 Hastings.St., LUTON, Beds. 


Ape in a 
China Shop 

J/]xciting' scenes were witnessed 
In Brussels the other day 
when Patiki, an eight-year-old 
gorilla in a music-hall show, es¬ 
caped from his trainer and 
dashed out into a crowded main 
street. 

No one seemed to notice Patiki 
until he took a fancy to a lady’s 
shoes and tried to take them off. 
Then the fat was in the fire; 
people dashed hither and thither 
seeking shelter. 

Patiki, unconcerned by the 
commotion he had caused, con¬ 
tinued to pace in leisurely fashion 
down the street—for a short 
time. 

Then he saw eight policemen 
moving towards him from all 
sides, and, like a Rugby inter¬ 
national, calmly side-stepped the 
onrush and dashed into a china 
shop. 

Quite unlike the proverbial 
bull, Patiki gingerly threaded his 
way through the delicate 
crockery and made for the 
counter. The shopkeeper kept 
his head. He offered the gorilla 
a chair, and it was accepted 
graciously. 

By this time his trainer had 
entered the shop. Patiki, un¬ 
willing to relinquish his new-won 
freedom, rushed out again, knock¬ 
ing over a tea-service on the way. 
For the next half-hour Patiki led 
his pursuers a merry dance. 
Then suddenly he decided he had 
had enough, scratched his head, 
and ran back to the music-hall of 
his own accord. 


TEST ACT IN 
ACTION 

'J'he Test Act is one of those 
questions which have a habit 
of popping up in history ex¬ 
amination papers and is usually 
regarded as dull. 

It is refreshing, therefore, when 
a document is found that seems 
to bring that old Test Act to life. 

On a Sunday in May 1673 two 
gay poets—both destined to be 
famous—accompanied another 
gentleman to St Martin-in-the- 
Fields Church, London, to certify 
that he had taken Communion 
there. 

The poets were John Dryden 
and his disreputable acquaint¬ 
ance, Sir Charles Sedley. Their 
friend was Sir George Hewett, 
who wanted the certificate be¬ 
cause of the Test Act of 1672, ac¬ 
cording to which no one could 
hold any official civil or military 
position unless he could produce 
a certificate of having received 
the holy sacrament. 

Recently the county Archivist 
of Middlesex, going through, a 
mass of old documents, came 
upon the identical certificate of 
May 11, 1673, with signatures 
of John Dryden Esquire and Sir 
Charles Sedley at the bottom. 

New Statue of 
Earl Haig 

^fter the First World War a 
bronze statue of Earl Haig 
designed by Paul Landowski was 
set up in the French town of 
Montreuil, near Boulogne. When 
the Nazis occupied Montreuil 
they took away the statue. 

The moulds from which it had 
been made were still in the 
possession of Mr Landowski, how¬ 
ever, and he has just completed 
a new statue for Montreuil. The 
bronze used in the casting was 
recovered from • the British Zone 
of Germany.’ ’ : .» 


Morgan of the 
Mo unties 

Continued from page 10 

taking the kids home from 
school.” 

“ It couldn’t possibly take this 
long—unless you stop to play 
games with them,” growled the 
sergeant. 

“I’ve a long way to go,” the 
corporal protested as he un¬ 
locked the door. “Right down 
to the Widow Jones’s place with 
Little Joe.” 

The sergeant gave him a sharp 
look as they both entered the 
post. 

“Did you say Widow Jones? 
Are those people friends of 
yours?” 

“Sure are. Hold it a minute, 
Sergeant, while I call Fred.” 

£Jorporal Tim cranked the 
phone handle and lifted the 
receiver. 

“Fred? This is Tim. Did any¬ 
thing come up?” 

“Nothing much. Only old Sam 
Hollins. Something about his 
chickens. Sounded real mad. He 
called three times. When he 
found you still weren’t there the 
third time he said he’d call head¬ 
quarters.” 

The corporal thanked him and 
turned to the sergeant. 

“What was that you were say¬ 
ing about Widow Jones?” 

“They’ve got a dog out there, 
haven’t they?” 

“I’ll say!” grinned Corporal 
Tim. “A grand tyke!” 

The sergeant sighed and shook 
his head. 

“You’ve got to have it de¬ 
stroyed.” 

Corporal Tim leaped as if he 
had been stung. 

“You can’t mean that,” he 
cried in dismay. “What’ll Little 
Joe think of me? I just couldn't 
do it, Sergeant!” ' 

“I’m afraid you’re going to' 
have to,” the sergeant insisted 
grimly. “It's in your territory; 
you’ll have to handle it!” 

Wlmt trill Corporal Tim tlo ttotr? 
Ihrnat miss ncjrt ireclc’s instalment 
of this (jraiul stori 


Young Naturalists 
Please Note 

A.s a result of the article Young 
Naturalists at Work, pub¬ 
lished recently in the C N, so 
many letters have been written 
to the Natural History Museum’s 
Junior Naturalists’ Club by keen 
young naturalists living outside 
London that it has been decided 
to form a country membership as 
an experiment. 

Membership will be open to 
naturalists from 13 to 16 years 
old, and, as in the main body of 
the club, prospective members 
must prove that they are outdoor 
rather than indoor naturalists. 

The country branch of the Club 
will be carried on by correspond¬ 
ence. Advisory leaflets on how 
to plan field work in certain sub¬ 
jects will be sent to members who 
will, in return, record their re¬ 
sults and send them to the 
Museum, together with any prob¬ 
lems and questions, specimens, 
and so on, which they may wish 
to be explained. 

Any boy or girl who would like 
to join the experimental club 
should write to Miss Palmer, 
British Museum (Natural His¬ 
tory), Cromwell Road, London, 
S W 7. No specimens cf work 
should be ■ sent until they are 
asked foi*. ! : 


For the 3 out of 4* 


11 


who want most for their 2 points 



ill 


The Bigger. Size Mars is 
the most you can get in a 
chocolate bar for 2 points. 
It is the same Mars: same 
delicious blend of flavours, 
same fine quality ingre¬ 
dients but . . . more of it 
for the same 2 points 
and Sd. 

~k In 90 shops v/here the two 
sizes of Mars were offered side 
by side 3 out of 4 people chose 
the Bigger Size Mars. 


Mars as°e marveMous ** 3 
and fBlCsGEPL! 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 3d. for our NEW BARGAIN LIST of 600 
scries. ALBUMS io hold 200 cards 1/91, 
to hold 64 cards 9d. PACKETS on various 
subjects 1/3 each, post free. Wo offer the 
following sets ex stock; 

Player’s Animals of the Countryside ... 31 - 

Walter’s Cap Badges Territorial Egts. 2/- 
Churchman Association Footballers ... 5/- 

Player’s Birds and their Young ... 4/- 

E. H. W. LTD., DEPT. “ C,” 



1/g/u£ 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

2/11 

Post 3tf. 
Works from. 
Torch 
Battery. 

Compr 

necessary parts aiv 
letal base for simp! 
assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Apart from its novelty, this has 
very considerable technical and constructive 
value. More can be learnt from it regarding 
Electric Motors than by reading volumes. 
Most instructive and entertaining. Complete 
with diagrams, very easy instructions and 



ALL 

and 


PENKNIFE f. 

as special offer to readers of a 11 mm tu 
this paper. A strong hig^-grade knife 
with smart enamelled handle fitted with 
razor-edge blade. To obtain the ELECTRIC 
MOTOR OUTFIT and FREE PENKNIFE send 
only 3/2 P.O. or stamps to : 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept.CW/24) 


5S5 High-Road, Finchlsy,, loRdcn, *K.lg 
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The Bran Tub 


True Enough 

fJ’HE examiner was asking some 
questions about life-saving. 
“When the rescuer dives in, 
what is the first thing that 
happens?’’ 

“He gets wet,” replied one 
young hopeful. 


Farmer Gray Explains 

Bird Weather Prophet. An odd 

laughing call sounded from the 
nearby woods. 

“It’s a Green Woodpecker," 
said Don to Ann. 

“Jim told me it was a Yaffle,” 
said Ann doubtfully. - 

“I’m sure it was a Green Wood¬ 
pecker,” replied her brother. 

“No need to argue,” put in 
Parmer Gray. “Green Wood¬ 
peckers are called Yaffles in some 
parts. Another name is Rain-Bird. 
This is because many people 
believe' the bird’s call foretells 
rain.” 

“Does it?” queried Don. 

“Possibly,” smiled the farmer. 
“Green Woodpeckers are insect 
eaters. Atmospheric changes stir 
insects into activity; an abund¬ 
ance of food may excite the bird 
into giving tongue.” 


Very Odd Numbers 

J/Jow many two-figure numbers 
can you find that are equal 
to the product of their two 
figures plus the sum of their 
two figures? Answer next week 


Build and run your own 

MODEL 
THEATRE 



Be your own Producer! Medallion 
Model/Theatre cut-out gives you a rigid 
stage 11" X 8" with 16 players and two 
interchangeable back cloths. Complete 
with cast and settings for CINDER¬ 
ELLA and ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
All in FULL COLOUR, 2/9 from Stores, 
Booksellers, etc., or 3/- 
fpost free from 

MEDALLION PRESS 

(Dept. 53) 

5 Dowgate Hill, London E.C.4 

Telenhone CEN. 5329 


rom oiores, 

© 
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LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 


Jacko Rings the Changes 



P ROFESSOR PONGO was delivering a lecture at the Town Hall, and Father 
Jacko had decreed that the family should attend. “ A little culture 
will do you good,” he said. Oddly enough Jacko was there early, helping 
the professor with his diagrams and charts. Then Professor Pongo began 
his lecture: “To illustrate my talk on ‘The Monkey Physiognomy’ I 
have-a picture of a typical citizen—Mr Jacko.” With that he unrolled the 
picture—and then goggled as some members of the audience shrieked with 
laughter. But Father Jacko did not laugh—and. when Father had put two and 
two together, neither did Jacko ! 


Riddle-My-Name 

M Y first is in jam, not in honey, 
My second in bacon, not 
ham; 

My third is in note, not in 
money; 

My fourth is in drachma, not 
dram; 

My fifth is in good, not in better; 
My sixth is in barn, not in byre; 
To find out my ultimate letter 
Please look not in harp, but in 
lyre. . 

Without his fourth letter, the boy 
that appears 

Would be asking, maybe, for his 
countrymen’s ears. 

A its ter r next ttrek 

Raining Cats and Dogs 

Jn mythology, cats and dogs were 
often associated with wind 
and rain. The dog, for instance, 
was an attendant of Odin, the 
storm god, and cats were sup¬ 
posed to influence the weather. 

Mythology, however, is not the 
most likely origin of the phrase 
we use to describe a heavy rain¬ 
storm. The French word cata- 
doupe means a waterfall and the 
phrase “cats and dogs,” used to 
describe a heavy fall of rain, is 
most probably a corruption of 
this. 

Walky-Talky 

'THERE teas an old lady of 
1 Dorking 

Who simply refused to stop 
talking, 

Whether running or riding, 

Or flying or gliding, 

Or skipping, or hopping, or 
walking. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-east. In the 
morning Venus 
and Jupiter are 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at seven 
o’clock bn Fri¬ 
day morning, 

March 10. 

All Together 

JJlack: Oh, my boss and I are 
on the best of terms. We 
never argue. 

White: How’s that? 

Black: Well, he just goes his 
way and I just go his! - 


Countryside Flowers 

Q-Reen Helleeore is one of the 
earliest of our wild flowers, 
often blossoming as early as 
February. The plant is a relative 
of the winter¬ 
blooming gar¬ 
den flower, the 
Christmas 
Rose. 

Five greenish- 
coloured sepals 
are the Green 
Hellebore’s 
most obvious 
feature. The 
petals are 
tubular and inconspicuous. 

An alternative name, Bear’s- 
Foot is due to the leaves, which 
are cut into deep lobes, resem¬ 
bling the foot of a bear. The 
plant favours a chalky soil. 

Poor Percy 

Qne day to the river Poor Percy 
retired 

In shorts and a sweater quite 
smartly attired. 

He jumped in a skiff and rowed 
swiftly away . . . 

Alas, he returned in a quite 
different way! 

Twas swimming we saw him, 
and looking most pained. 

“I caught a dashed crab,” he 
forlornly explained. 

The hoots from the oarsmen 
completed his woe. 

“Try sculling, not fishing, the 
next time you go.” 

Road Hog 

Ha was trying to impress his 
listeners with tales of his 
. high-speed travelling. 

“We were, going so fast,” he 
declared, “that when I held out a 
stick from the side of the car it 
.went Rat-tat-tat on the mile¬ 
stones.” 

Pat and Peter’s Pennies 

J>eter and Patricia were count¬ 
ing their savings. When they 
put all the silver together they 
found it was worth five times as 
much as the coppers. Three- 
quarters of the silver belonged to 
Peter and three-quarters of the 
coppers to Pat, and Peter had 
altogether four shillings more 
than she had. How much had 
each one saved? Answer next week 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading .Across. 1 To throw a 
weight. 4 This rare animal is good 
at the beginning. 8 A transposition of 
letters to form a’new word. 10 A prong. 

11 To jump. 13 Cricket Club.* . 14 
Principal channels for gas or water. 

18 One-foot spring. 18 To invest with 
a nickname. 20 Forcibly removes 
from hiding place. 23 Chemical symbol 
for sodium. 24 To cut with scissors. 

25 Increases. 27 Man of arms. 29 Ex¬ 
hausted. 30 An age. 

Reading Down. 1 Piece of material 
used for repairs. 2 The lion’s fabulous 
antagonist. 3 To convert hide into 
leather. 4 Conjunction. 5 Prickly salt¬ 
wort. 6 To make better. 7 A mis¬ 
chievous child. 9 Precious stone. 12 
Apart. ■ 15 Small island iu a river. 

17 Balance. 19 Irak’s chief port. 21 
Above and touching. 22 Unhappy. 

24 Radio distress signal. 26 Small cube 
used in table games. 28 Low tension.* 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 



And a Long Way Off 

Policeman : Give me a descrip¬ 
tion of the missing cashier. 
Banker : He’s about six feet tall 
and £10,000 short. 


Last Week’s Answers 

Some Sum! 

Chemistry 
Riddle-My-Name 
Richard 
Beheading 
Score (core, ore) 


i 



I T is so much easier to be suc¬ 
cessful in games and in school- 
work if you are healthy, strong 
and vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness you will find it a great help 
to drink ‘ Ovaltine ’ every day. 
This delicious food beverage is 
prepared from Nature’s finest 
foods and provides the nourish¬ 
ment required to build up body, 
brain and nerves and to create 
abundant energy. 

The special properties of ‘Ovaltine’ 
are recognised by leading trainers 
who make it a regular item of the 
training diet for players and 
athletes in their charge. 
‘ Ovaltine ’ has also played an im¬ 
portant part in many outstanding 
feats of endurance. 


Qbrlnk 

delicious 


Ovaltine 


FOR HEALTH, STRENGTH AND VITALITY 


10 ROUMANIA FREE! 

This fine packet contains Charity, King 
Michael and Postage Due stamps—all MINT— 
aud is catalogued one shilling and fourpence! 
It is FREE if you request Approvals and 
enclose 2td. stamp. 

K. V. FANTOZZi 
(Section C N), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


VERITY FOR VALUE IN 
CIGARETTE CARDS 

Complete sets from I/- each. Mixture 
Packets I/- and 2/6. Albums from 
7d, each, post free. Money back if not 
satisfied. Send to-day. VERITY, 193 
Sandford Rd., Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Brand New finest Quality if 

BUSH 

SHIRTS 

Comfortable durable N- I 

rf&\ 


Doililcl’rolwlionnilli 


Comfortable durable 

shirts Cut on 

generous lines. Fine __. 

q iu 1 i t y khaki ^ 
material. 2 handy pockets. Reinforced double 
stitchiug. Ideal for hard wear, or sports. 
Really smar t. All sizes, 12/11 . Post, etc., 7d. 
Brand-new Solid Leather ARMY 

JERKINS. 12/6. Post, etc., 1/3. 



FLYSHEET 
7«1TENT 


or am met 

£3 9 6 PtOS f6 POSTAGl 
IIAKf ASSUMKCf DOUMY SURE 

PARA Ridge Tent comes to you with 
nii inner tent plus a teparate fly shi-et. Abso¬ 
lutely portable outfit in valise complete with 
all accessories. Popular- size 5 ft. 6 in. x 
7 ft. 3 in. along wall, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 
6 in. hitch. 12-in. wall. Brand-new. Yours 
for 15/- and 6 monthly payments of 9/9, 
Without fly Sheet 9/6. Deposit and 6 monthly 
payments of 8/-. ' 


A first-grade supple, solid smooth brown leather 
jerkin. Full Army regulation quality'. A 
warm garment made for British Forces will last years. Over or under jacket or as a 
separate garment. Ideal for golf, motoring, sports or hard wear. State ehest measurement. 

12/6. Post, etc., 1/3. Three post free. Also ladies’ model. 

W.D. BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. TENTS. MARQUEES, CAMPING EQUIP¬ 
MENT. Send for Bumper List. Monthly Terms arranged. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN). 196-200 Coldharbour 
Lane, Loughborough Junction. London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. Closed 1 ji.m. Wed. 














































































